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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 


EsAT 
Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 
Arizona: Rt. Rev. Dr. Julius W. At- 
wood. 
Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. : 


Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. The- 
odore P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 
ic. Paddock 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 


tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 
sten. 

Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. George C. Hunt- 
ing. 

New Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick 
B. Howden. 

North Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. J. Poyntz 
Tyler. 

North Texas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward A. 
Temple. 

Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. 
Brooke. 


HOME 

Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles B. 
Colmore. 

Philippine Islands: Rt. Rev. Dr. 


Charles H. Brent. 


Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 
wold. 


San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Dr. Louis 
Childs Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cam- 
eron Mann. 
Spokane: Rev. Dr. 
Bishop-elect. 

Utah: Rt. Rev. Dr. Paul Jones. 

Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 

Western Nebraska: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
George A. Beecher. 


Herman Page, 


Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas. 


Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 


Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. Knight 
II. ABROAD 
Anking: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull |; Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Huntington. Tucker. 
Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- | Liberia: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
solving. Ferguson. 


Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. Hiram R. Hulse. 
Hankow;: Rt. Rev. Dr: Logan H. 
Roots. 


Haiti: Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles B. Col- 
more, in charge. 


Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 


Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 
Graves. 


Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim, 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


E begin with this issue the 
eightieth volume of this maga- 
THE Spirit oF MuIssIONS is 


zine. 
not only the oldest 
A missionary  publi- 
New cation in America 
Year which has_ been 
continuously con- 


ducted, but few publications of any 
sort in New York City antedate it. 

These have been to the Church years 
of enlarging vision. In common with 
all Christians we are taking wider 
views of the missionary opportunity. 
Year by year there has been an in- 
creasing realization of the prominent 
place which the extension of the 
Kingdom of God should hold among 
the children of the Kingdom. This 
is being recognized more fully than 
ever before; not only because we see 
an example of what men will give, 
and do, and sacrifice for the exten- 
sion of ‘an earthly and material king- 
dom, but also because we know that 
probably there never was a year in 
human history more momentous than 
the one upon which we are entering. 
Before its close, the question may be 
settled whether Incarnate Love or in- 
carnate selfishness shall rule the 
world. With the settling of that 
question we shall have much to do, 
for in the end it is the world which 
will decide its own future, and not 


the victorious armies of any one na- 
tion or group of nations. The time 
when a single conquering power could 
impose its authority and ideals upon 
submissive humanity has passed, and 
can never return. It is the public 
opinion of mankind which will in the 
end decide; and the Church of Christ, 
—the greatest single former of public 
opinion,—is confronted with an op- 
portunity and responsibility of tre- 
mendous importance. Let us begin 
our New Year with the prayer that 
we may so rule our lives and use our 
influence that the Kingdom of Christ 
may be established—which is the 
Kingdom of Brotherhood and Peace. 


T the date of writing, two new 
missionary bishops have been 
added to our number. On December 
16th in St. Mark’s 


Our New Cathedral..- Sadd 
Missionary Lake City; Utah, 
Bishops the Rev. George 
Coolidge Hunt- 


ing, D.D., was consecrated as Bis- 
hop of Nevada, and the Rev. Paul 
Jones, D.D., as Bishop of Utah, in 
succession to the late Bishop Spalding. 
Both these men will enter immediately 
upon the discharge of their duties in 
their respective fields. 

Archdeacon Hulse has signified his 
acceptance of his election as Bishop 


‘ 
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of Cuba, and will be consecrated on 
Tuesday, January 12th, in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John-the-Divine, New York 
City. 

The last one of the four to be con- 
secrated will be the Rev. Dr. Page, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 
His consecration will take place on 
January 28th, in his parish church. 
The formal notice of the consecration 
has not yet been published. 

Before another month passes, there- 
fore, the ranks of the missionary epis- 
copate will have been once more filled, 
and leaders provided for our vacant 
districts. We congratulate the Church 
upon the choices which have been 
made, and bespeak for the new bishops 
the sympathy and prayers of all faith- 
ful Church people. 


GREAT American and_ great 
Churchman has passed to his rest 
and reward. On December 1, Rear- 
. Admiral: Alfred 
Admiral Thayer Mahan, U. 
De PSN dicdom. the 
Naval Hospital in Washington. His 
death was recognized as an incident not 
only of national but of international 
importance, for his works upon naval 
strategy were authorities throughout 
the civilized world. The Secretary of 
our Navy has said of him: “He was 
the best-informed man upon war and 
its lessons with whom I ever con- 
versed.” 

Yet, though by profession a man of 
war, he was by practice a man of peace, 
—a devoted and faithful follower of 
Jesus Christ, and a loyal son of the 
Church. Far less widely known than 
his books on naval tactics were his 
writings upon ecclesiastical and de- 
votional subjects. Few laymen have 
equalled him in this particular. Like 
Gladstone, he was a man of great ver- 
satility, but of a deeply spiritual and 
consecrated life. The Church has rea- 
son to be proud of such a son. 

Not only as a writer but as an ad- 
ministrator Admiral Mahan proved his 


efficiency. In the year 1900 he was 
elected to the Board of Missions to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and he served 
upon the Board continuously until its 
reorganization in 1910. Huis wide ex- 
perience in foreign affairs made him a 
most useful member, and particularly 
on the China and Japan Committee he 
made his influence and value deeply 
felt. 

It is unnecessary to say that he was 
a firm believer in missions. Sometimes 
the assertion is made that men who 
travel widely and observe keenly are 
skeptics with regard to the value of 
the missionary enterprise. Admiral 
Mahan was only one of the many 
whose lives have absolutely disproved 
such a statement. 


N another page appears a state- 
ment put forth to the Church 
by the Board of Missions at its De- 
cember meeting. It 
concerns the needs 
of the missionary 
societies of the na- 
tions now at war, and urges immediate 
and self-sacrificing action on their 
behalf. We have no word to add 
to the statement itself, but we would 
urge the Church to follow the leader- 
ship of the Board in this matter, and 
make preparation for the dire need 
which seems certain to come upon 
much of the Christian work abroad. 
What is done must be done now. 
The attempt to reach adequately the 
resources so) (the) @hurch, "aiitcrae. 
definite need has been announced 
would be largely futile. A “war 
fund” is the only effective resource 
for a war emergency. Will the Amer- 
ican Church take counsel of wisdom 
in this matter? 


The Needs of 
Others 


The recent pri- 
mary synod of the 
Province of Wash- 
ington—formerly the third province— 
set for itself a high goal of achieve- 


A Fine 
Example 


ee oe 
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ment which should stir emulation in 
other provinces. On motion of Bish- 
op Rhinelander, it was unanimously 
resolved that the sum of $1,000,000 
be raised within the province for all 
missionary purposes during the com- 
ing year; this to include both dioce- 
san and general missions. Last year 
the amount raised by the province 
for these purposes was $500,000. 
This, therefore, means the doubling of 
all contributions. Of course it is very 
easy to vote affirmatively on such a 
resolution ; noble ambitions are not in 
themselves expensive; but the spirit 
of the synod seemed to be one of 
serious determination and should cer- 
tainly issue in a larger and more gen- 
erous giving for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

Aside from the possible amount of 
money to be raised, this act is most 
valuable because of its encouraging 
stimulus. There is, with timid souls, 
a disposition to hesitate and delay. 
One frequently hears it said that be- 
cause of this or that great demand,— 
because of Belgian starvation and Red 
Cross needs—the needs of the Church 
and the missionaries should not be 
pressed. From this we promptly dis- 
sent. If it were a case of robbing one 
fund for the advancement of another, 
we should feel differently. If Belgian 
orphans would really go without food 
or wounded soldiers really go un- 
tended because certain moneys were 
expended to spread the Gospel of 
Peace, we should of course agree 
with the position above stated. There 
are needs which are paramount, and 
that of feeding the hungry and suc- 
coring the dying is one of these. But, 
as a matter of fact, one generous 
enterprise always aids another. We 
are convinced that there will be not 
less but more for each worthy cause. 
Generosity breeds generosity, and one 
of the mitigations of a condition like 
the present is that it teaches many 
hitherto careless ones the joy and 
privilege of giving—a privilege which 
they will not willingly relinquish in 


the years to come. It is therefore 
specially important, psychologically 
speaking, that we relate our giving to 
some continuous enterprise, and not 
simply to a passing, though impera- 
tive, need. 


HAT will doubtless prove to be 

one of our most significant ad- 
vances in the China mission field is 
Leper edebiarce 
cablegram received 
December 10th at 
the Missions 
House, in which Bishop Graves an- 
nounces that the new site for St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, has been pur- 
chased. Just which of three sites has 
been obtained we do not yet know, 
nor is that question important, since 
each of them would make possible 
the essential thing—the removal of 
St. Mary’s Hall from the compound 
of St. John’s University, and the re- 
sulting opportunity for expansion in 
the case of both institutions. 


In the day of small beginnings it 
seemed as though the arrangement 
made for St. John’s and St. Mary’s 
would be sufficient for a long period 
of years, but the splendid success 
which both these institutions have 
achieved, and the unparalleled demands 
for educational opportunities conse- 
quent upon the recent revolution have, 
far more quickly than was expected, 
brought the day when larger things 
are absolutely necessary. Two years 
ago the active campaign was begun, 
and earnest bodies of women have 
been working in the interest of the 
new and larger St. Mary’s. The 
raising of sufficient money to buy the 
new ground is one result of their 
efforts. They realized in a measure 
the truth of the statement made by 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, a 
leading missionary figure among the 
Baptists, when she said “You women 
of the Episcopal Church should thank 
God upon your knees for the oppor- 
tunity which is given you in St. 
Mary’s Hall.” 


Land Bought 
for St. Mary’s 
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The purchase of the ground is only 
the beginning of the campaign. 
Money for buildings and equipment 
must still be gathered. Miss Dodson 
and those who are associated with 
her will be cheered by the thought 
that the campaign is at least begun, 
and will look to the Church in the 
United States for the adequate com- 
pletion of the program undertaken. 
There is perhaps no other opportunity 
for an investment in Christian educa- 
tion open at this moment before the 
Church in China which is comparable 
with this one. 


T is a grateful task for the editor of 

a religious periodical to speak ap- 
provingly of an article appearing in 
Life. We have not 


The Value always found it 
of possible to do this, 
Christmas but the sentiment 


of the leading edi- 
torial in its Chrismas number, issued on 
December 3rd, is, we believe, significant 
of a widespread attitude toward seri- 
ous questions. 

When this mocking journal sets it- 
self to analyze the Christmas theory 
and contrasts it with the present reign 
of force in an effort to decide whether 
it would be in better taste not to keep 
the feast at all, one awaits with in- 
terest the conclusion reached. 

“The ideal presented by the apolo- 
gists of force, is not,” the writer points 
out, “a new one. What is novel is the 


vehemence with which lately it has 


been adopted by millions of Christ- 
mas-keeping people, who have spent 
for it more lives and effort and treas- 
ure than for whole generations have 
gone to maintain and spread the 
Christmas idea. These two ideas are 
rivals. 


“When the Christmas idea was 
brought out, the old idea of force and 
the renovation of mankind by war had 
been on trial in this world for more 
thousands of years than any learned 
person has been able to count. Of the 


two, it is the Christmas idea that is the 
novelty. The other is old, old, old. 
The pyramids stand for it, the cave- 
dwellers practiced it. It hangs on 
hard, there’s no denying it. It is part 
of human nature as history knows 
human nature, and to get it out is like 
prying life loose from its socket. 

“But, friends, are you pleased with 
it? Does it look to you like a good, or 
like an evil? You have got to endure 
it because it still exists, but will you 
embrace it? Will you go with it the 
whole way? Will you assert your 
power to direct and compel human 
life? Will you destroy your lunatics, 
your feeble people, your inconveniently 
sick, your superfluous children? Force 
is Odin, and a step beyond it is Moloch. 
What of the path that way? Is it the 
path for forward-looking people, or is 
it the back-track ? 


“Look about! See this old-new 
Force idea in action, accelerated and 
strengthened by every detail of effi- 
ciency that has been born in modern 
thought. Is there still room in the 
world for it with these modern im- 
provements? And is there room at the 
same time for man? That is what you 
have to consider; and if you think No, 
what is your alternative? There is 
but one, and that is the idea that Christ- 
mas stands for. That is the only idea 
that has power enough behind it, and 
is sane and wide and deep enough to 
dispute with Force for the mastery of 
life. To that idea mankind is sure 
to come back whenever the periodical 
spasms of violence have spent their 
fury. There is nothing else to re- 
turn to. 


“Let us stick to Christmas, then, the 
best we can; to its spirit, to its promise, 
to its methods. We have more need 
than ever to keep it this year, because 
we have more need than ever that 
Christmas shall keep us. Without it 
and its wisdom that confounds the 
warriors and diplomats and professors, 
we should have slight assurance of any- 
thing much better than a violent exit 
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from a distracted world, or a bereaved 
continuance in a life that has lost its 
joy.” 

Congratulations to Mr. E. S. Martin, 
who wrote the above, and to Life which 
published it! One does not often en- 
counter a more able argument for the 
proclamation and propagation of the 
Gospel of Peace. Saul takes his place 
among the prophets when Life advo- 
cates the missionary ideal. And the 
best thing about it all is that the esti- 
mate is sincere, and presents a point of 
view which is more and more possess- 
ing the minds and consciences of 
thoughtful Americans. 


N a later page in this issue we pub- 

lish a protest, voiced in the most 
solemn and earnest manner by our 
workers in the Em- 
pire of Japan. It 
calls attention to a 
state of affairs 
particularly in California — which 
seems most unjust and exceedingly in- 
jurious to the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. The fact that 
it should have seemed necessary to 
make such a protest is of vast signifi- 
cance. It is another indication of an 
existing psychological condition which 
may easily lead to unfortunate results. 


We read the other day in a leading 
and responsible journal a communica- 
tion in which the writer calmly said: 
“Every one knows that we shall have 
to fight Japan.” We cannot protest too 
vigorously and to earnestly against the 
wickedness of such statements. Ut- 
terly false as they are, there is perhaps 
no surer way of making them true than 
by continually asserting their truth. 
Yet even so, we cannot believe that 
the American people will let them- 
selves be misled. The universal testi- 
mony of our missionaries in Japan, and 
particularly of those who are most fa- 
miliar with the people, and who 
through years have sustained intimate 
relations with the government, flatly 
contradicts these statements. 


A Protest 
from Japan 


Japan is seeking no quarrel with the 
United States; let the United States 
be careful not to force a quarrel upon 
Japan. And above all, let our Chris- 
tian people demand that both the 
states and the nation shall act Chris- 
tianly. 


N every warring nation, at the very 

nerve-centers of its population, 
touching intimately the vital forces 
which move and 
control it, are to 
Die? 126 Utd pease 
heralds of Christ 
—the missionary men and women 
who are seeking openings where He 
may enter—opportunities where He 
may serve and save. With eyes alert 
for every change, with hearts athrob 
for every need, with hands stretched 
out for loving ministry, American 
missionaries are contributing wonder- 
fully to. make Christian a most un- 
Christian situation. It is they who 
are now helping us to help; it is they 
who—when the animosities of war 
have ceased and an impartial judg- 
ment becomes possible—will help us 
to understand the real motives which 
underlie this world upheaval. This 
beneficent espionage is now winning, 
and is bound still more to win, the 
gratitude of the nations. 


It was especially fitting therefore 
that the Board of Missions, at its 
recent meeting, sent a message of sym- 
pathy and cheer to our representatives 
who have honored the church by the 
high character of the service per- 
formed in this great emergency. The 
full text of the statement follows. We 
trust it may be productive of sympa- 
thetic co-operation the the part of 
many who read it. 

The Board of Missions has heard 
with deep concern and sympathy of the 
special obligations and opportunities 
which have come upon the American 
Churches in Europe because of the war. 
The way in which these obligations 
have been met and opportunities used 


for the service of our own countrymen 
and others—the works of charity and 


The Master’s 
Men ‘ 
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mercy performed by our representatives 
in this great emergency—hayve done high 
honor to the Church. *. 


The Board, therefore, desires to ex- 
press to the clergy in charge of this 
work, and to their associates and 
helpers, its high appreciation of the 
spirit shown and the results achieved. 
The American Churches in Europe have 
made for themselves a new and larger 
place in the respect and confidence of 
all people, which will, we trust, issue in 
a larger material support to meet the 
demands which the war must make for 
a long time to come. 


The Board sends this message of ap- 
preciation in order to assure our 
workers abroad that the Church is not 
unmindful of the service which they 
have rendered, and are rendering, in 
these troubled times. 


eee in this issue ap- 
pears the story of a parish which, 
on the morning after its church was 
destroyed by fire, 
began organizing a 
canvass of the con- 
gregation in order 
to secure immedi- 
ate support. This was a perfectly 
normal procedure, but the unusual and 
significant feature, which deserves at- 
tention, was the statement carried to 
the members of the congregation con- 
cerning the responsibilities resting 


First 
Things 
First 


upon the parish. 
the following order: 

“1. The first obligation of any 
strong church, after providing for its 
own actual existence, is undoubtedly 
to care for those dependent upon it. 

“2. The second obligation is to 
maintain in a large and self-respecting 
way its worship and its work, with as 
good music and workers and as well 
equipped a ‘workshop’ as it can afford. 

“3. The third is to provide for its 
own convenience and peace and com- 
fort, by having as beautiful and well- 
furnished a church home as possible.” 

Basing their argument upon the 
above premises the authorities  re- 
quested the parish to ask first: What 
can we give for missions and charities 
—for missions, so that no work al- 


They were named in’ 


ready undertaken need suffer by the 
neglect of those upon whom it right- 
fully depends; for charities so that 
the poor, many of whom are only 
temporarily distressed, may have the 
aid d needed. Next they were to ask 
what they could give weekly toward 
the maintenance of the parish that 
the proper expenses might be met. 
And last of all—but of such great 1m- 
portance to both the former questions 
that its value cannot be overestimated 
—what they could give for the restor- 


ing and beautifying of their House of 
God. 


Such was the generous and Chris- 
tian way in which the case was stated. 
They might easily have said, “Of 
course we recognize that there are 
other great needs, but our first thought 
must be to restore our church which 
has been destroyed.” No one would 
have faulted them; no one would have 
wondered. It would have seemed a 
reasonable statement. Yet how re- 
freshing is this better presentation of 
the case! That it appealed at once 
to the members of the parish as both 
logical and Christian is evidenced by 
the splendid results that followed. 


HE Premier of Japan, Count 
Okuma, in announcing the per- 
sonal gift of the Emperor ($25,000) to 


St.-. Luke's, Elos= 

Appreciation pital, Tokyo, gave 
of Our a luncheon at his 
Hospital official residence on 


November 9th, at 
which many distinguished people were 
present, including members of the 
Japanese Council for St. Luke’s and 
the American ambassador. The Brit- 
ish ambassador was unable to be pres- 
ent, but sent an appreciative letter. 
The luncheon took the form of a trib- 
ute of honor to Mrs and Wines 16k 
Pancoast, members of the American 
Council of St. Luke’s Hospital, who 
are visiting in Japan. Speeches were 
made by Ambassador Guthrie, Mr. 
Pancoast and Dr. Teusler, all of which 
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echoed the conviction that the munifi- 
ccnce of the imperial throne toward 
the plan must instantly arrest atten- 
tion in America and create a wave of 
responsive interest which would carry 
it to a successful issue. 


Since this occasion the gentlemen of 
the Japanese Council themselves have 
secured gifts amounting to 100,000 
yen ($50,000), as was announced in 
our December issue. This, of course, 
is not the end of Japan’s liberality 
toward the enterprise, but it is a most 
substantial and convincing testimony 
to a personal and international interest 
on the part of the Japanese. The gift 
of the Emperor and the assured 
patronage of the Empress have at- 
tracted attention throughout the length 
and breadth of Japan and will draw 
at once to St. Luke’s the best of Japan’s 
medical students and nurses. Any 
work or institution on which the Em- 
peror puts his stamp of approval se- 
cures the allegiance of his people. 


Bishop McKim, writing concerning 
this, says: “This Imperial act will give 
a great impetus to the collection of the 
sum needed, for it would be a tre- 
mendous loss of face for the scheme 
to fail since the Emperor has smiled 
unon it. It must certainly be a con- 
vincing proof to people in America 
who have ever doubted whether the 
Japanese were sympathetic in our 
efforts to found an international hos- 
pital,’ 


President In connection with 
Wilson’s this international 
Acknowledg- incident, it is inter- 
ment esting to note that 


the action of Ja- 
pan’s Emperor has been brought to the 
attention of our own President, who 
has considered it of sufficient inter- 
national importance to call for an ex- 
pression of appreciation from himself. 
Our ambassador at Tokyo, Mr. Guth- 
rie, who informed President Wilson 
of the gift, was instructed “to convey 


to the Japanese Emperor the deep 
thanks of the President for the Im- 
perial gift.’ The communication 
further states that “the President of 
the United States deems the gift a 
generous token of the sincere wish of 
the Japanese Emperor for the success 
of the charitable enterprise undertaken 
by Americans, and that it further 
affords a renewed proof of the close 
friendship and cordiality existing be- 
tween the two countries.” 


CHRISTIAN work which has its 

headquarters in Jerusalem natur- 
ally elicits the special interest of Chris- 
tian people every- 
where. Thus it has 
come to pass that, 
although. we sup- 
port no enterprise of our own in Asia 
Minor, many of our church folk have 
taken a deep interest in, and have 
given generous support to, the work 
of the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem. 
It would be hard to imagine a task 
more delicate and difficult—and yet 


Jerusalem’s 
Bishop 


“more useful to the whole Anglican 


Communion—than that of which the 
late Bishop Blyth was the head for 
twenty-six years. Jerusalem  fur- 
nishes a remarkable field for the pro- 
motion of Christian unity, and this 
Anglican bishop, by his tact and 
knowledge, has been to a large extent 
a mediating force in Christendom. A 
year ago he resigned his see and re- 
turned to England to pass the re- 
mainder of his days. These were few 
indeed, for last month there came 
the news of his death. Already a suc- 
cessor has been named in the person of 
Canon Rennie MacInnes, for many 
years in the English work in Egypt 
and the Soudan and since 1909 hon- 
orary canon of St. George’s Church, 
Jerusalem. The ability and char- 
acter of the bishop designate are testi- 
fied to most earnestly by our Amer- 
ican clergy who know him. In every 
way the appointment seems an ad- 
mirable one. 
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The diocese of Jerusalem extends 
from Beyrout on the north to a point 
500 miles beyond Khartoum at the 
south. It is naturally an anxious 
moment for the mission in Palestine, 
which is now under Bishop MacInnes’ 
care. A large proportion of the Lon- 


don Jews’ Society and of the Church, 


Missionary  Society’s missionaries 
have come away because of the finan-, 
cial difficulties occasioned by the war, 
and also because of the attitude of the 
Turkish government towards the 
allied powers. 


[6 seems possible that poor Liberia 

may suffer from the European war 
in other ways than by the cutting off 
of her provisions. 
The Paris press is 
commenting freely 
upon what it calls 
“the Germanophile tendencies of the 
Liberian government.” The claim is 
made that German warships have 
been aided, and armed bands sent into 
adjacent French territory. The Eclat 
goes on to say: “In view of such evi- 
dent ill-will, we are justified in pro- 
tecting ourselves. . . . The hour has 
come to finish with this phantasmagoria 
of a nationality wedged into our 
African colonies. While Liberia did 
not molest us we allowed her to re- 
main, but now that she has become a 
nuisance let us settle, once for all, to- 
gether with our Sierra Leone neigh- 
bors, the status of the black republic 
in accordance with our interests.” 


The Status 
of Liberia 


Whatever they may be worth, we 
view these statements with grave ap- 
prehension. Undoubtedly the govern- 
ment of Liberia is not a strong one, 
and beyond question it has feared, and 
had cause to fear, its powerful neigh- 
bors, England and France, who shut 
it in on either side. Little by little, 
on one pretext or another, its terri- 
tory has been taken over. It is con- 
ceivable that under such conditions Li- 
beria might fancy that it would find a 


strong protector in Germany, but it 
would be a great misfortune to the 
black republic if it has really commit- 
ted itself in this manner. We cannot 
believe that this is the case. 


Yet, true or not, such charges might 
easily furnish an excuse for the swal- 
lowing up of this little nation. The 
words of the Paris press do not ring 
true. One reads in them an eagerness 
to seize a slight occasion for the ac- 
complishment of a long-sought end. 
No one would defend the breaches of 
neutrality alleged against Liberia, if 
they can be’ proved; but surely, great 
nations who claim to be at war as 
champions of the rights of small na- 
tions against the greed of powerful 
neighbors, should go softly, lest they 
disprove their own contention. Words 
such as we have quoted above, “‘while 
Liberia did not molest us we allowed 
her to remain . ‘let us settle once 
for all the status of the black republic 
in accordance with our interests,” 
might easily have been spoken .by the 
Kaiser concerning. Belgium. Though 
they differ in language the spirit is 
identical. ' 

Technically the United States is no 
more the sponsor of Liberia than is 
any other nation, yet it is a govern- 
ment conceived upon American soil 
and wrought out by transplanted A fro- 
Americans. Also it is a republic, and 
as stich has our sympathy. Until some 
overt act indicates the disposition of 
these governments, we shall decline to 
consider the language of the Paris 
press as an.inspired utterance, but if 
the existence of Liberia is seriously 
threatened, surely an earnest protest 
should be made by its “next friend.” 


NEW pamphlet. descriptive of 

the work of the past year in be- 
half of St. Luke’s International Hos- 
pital, Tokyo, will be issued about the 
middle of January. It may be had on 
application to the Literature Depart- 
ment, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A SITATHMENT TO THE- CHURCH 


HE Board rejoices to know that in certain parts of the 

Church,—following the suggestion contained in its 

Message and in the Pastoral of the House of Bishops 
sent out from Minneapolis—there is developing an earnest 
desire to come to the aid of world missions in a serious crisis. 
It has already been suggested, and many are acting upon the 
suggestion, that we tax ourselves more generously for an- 
other’s need, and try, if it is possible, to double our gifts. 

In some cases a specific object has been named: that is, 
the aiding of the English Missionary Societies. The Board 
is glad to report to the Church that up to the present time 
English Churchmen have nobly responded to the needs, and 
that the receipts of those societies have not as yet fallen off. 
Those of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are 
somewhat in excess of last year. Nevertheless, in the larger 
view, Christian missions are bound to be crippled, and 
Christian missionaries should have our aid. 

It is asplendid adventure of love and sacrifice which is 
proposed. The Board believes that the American Church 
can do whatever it determines to do, and that the stimulus 
of a heroic call will be a great one. It would therefore say 
to the Church that we are rigidly limiting our own expendi- 
tures, and it asks congregations to consider whether we may 
not find a blessing this year—while not neglecting our own 
needs—in fixing our eyes upon the larger horizon. Will 
congregations and dioceses set before them, not simply the 
needs of our own work, but a larger standard of Christian 
generosity, and thus enable the Board to relieve distress and 
avert disaster to missionaries in need. 

It is a large ideal, but the opportunity to serve is unique. 
We may, of course, if we choose, sit in our sheltered corner 
and thank God that we are out of the storm, but shall we 
not rather make a thank offering for the peace which is 
ours. And shall we deserve to be blest in our future mis- 
sionary. undertakings if we fail our brethren in their time 
of need? But if, on the other hand, we take the generous 
and the self-forgetting course, may it not be that we shall 
“find ourselves” as we never have done before, and will reap 
—in fuller consecration, wider vision and deeper spiritual 
life—an abundant and abiding reward? 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


for Christ’s 
Kingdom, don’t pray for it; but if 
you do, you must do more than pray 
for it; you must work for it.—Rus- 
kin, 


ancient strife 
Bringing glad melody of angel- 
psalm, 
Our hearts are restless with the care 
of life, 
Oh, bring to us thy calm. 


Gat Child of Peace, across the 


Dear Lord of Love, the world is wait- 
ing still 
The high achievement of thy gra- 
cious plan; 
Oh, grant us thine all-conquering good 
will, 
Thy loving faith in man. 


Great Prince of Life, 
whom we live, 
Triumphant strength and energy are 
thine ; 
Our hearts grow faint in service, do 
thou give : 
Untiring Life divine. 


in knowing 


Master of Death, thy greatest gift is 


yet— 
To know thy sacrifice, to share thy 
loss, 
Lest in the mirth of Christmas we for- 
get 


The glory of the cross. 


Anna Louise Strong. 
a 
THANKSGIVING 


E thank Thee: 
W For the way wherein thou 


hast led us, and the loving- 
kindness and mercy which have fol- 
lowed us all our days. 


For the New Year with its solemn 
responsibilities and unknown oppor- 
tunities. 


For the hope of life and health, of 
love and labor, of service and sacri- 
fice. 


For the beginning of a new era in 
the life of St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 
(Page 9.) 


For the continued giving of the 
Church for her missionary responsi- 
bilities, and the expectation of still 
larger things. (Page 15.) 

For the Christian temper and 
achievement of a congregation “tested 
by fire.” (Page 39.) 
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F you do not wish 


4 


INTERCESSIONS 


E pray “hee: 
W That in the calm light ot 
Christmastide, undismayed by 
the grim flashes of war, we may set 


ourselves to learn human brotherhood. 
(Ragerlia) 


That our rulers, beth in state and 
nation, may seek earnestly to secure 
justice and brotherly kindness in our 
dealings with Japan. (Page 40.) 


That:thy abundant blessing may rest 
upon the bishops who have just been 
sent forth as leaders of thy Church. 
(Page 7.) 


That thy Church may generously 
discharge its missionary responsibili- 
ties. 


So to order affairs in the Republic 
of Mexico that thy Church may joy- 
fully serve thee in all godly quietness. 


That our lonely workers in Alaska 
may be sustained and cheered by the 
sense of thy presence. (Page 27.) 


a 


For the New Year 


ETERNAL GOD, who hast com- 
O mitted unto us the swift and 

solemn trust of life, since we 
know not what a day may bring forth, 
but only that the hour for serving thee 
is always present; Grant that we may 
give ourselves with a ready will to 
make thy way known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations. Teach 
us, our Father, by thine infinite love 
for us and for all men, to love those 
whom we have not seen, but with whom 
we may share the good things thou hast 
entrusted to us. Help us to pray in- 
stantly, to give liberally, and to work 
diligently that the coming of thy King- 
dom may be hastened, and that the sor- 
row of the world may be relieved, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


a ne 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD 
By The Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the Philippines 


Two years ago in Liverpool was held an important conference on “Foreign 


Missions and Social Problems.” 
Human Need.” 


_The general subject of it was ‘“‘Christ and 
One of the opening addresses was delivered by Bishop Brent. 


Because of its strong statement of the case, and its significant bearing upon 
the special mission study in which the Church is now engaged, we reproduce 
here, substantially in full, the text of that address. 


DARE not speak of human broth- 

erhood without speaking first of 

Divine Sonship. There is no 
meaning to the word “fraternal” un- 
til we have learned the meaning of 
“filial.” There is no meaning to broth- 
erhood until we have been taught the 
meaning of fatherhood and of son- 
ship. If I said nothing else to you 
but this one thing, and were able to say 
it in terms which would go home to 
your inmost being,—that you are the 
sons of God,—I would have done a 
great thing, because a man who has 
once learned that he is the son of God 
must forthwith accept all of his race 
as his brethren. 


Look at the one spotless figure that 
stands in the midst of history. Look 
at the Lord Christ and see how He be- 
gan His work of public ministry. He 
identified Himself with the human 
race and its weakness, but He saw that 
it was only in His Divine Sonship that 
He could fulfil a life of service; and 
at His baptism, before He went among 
men to preach and to teach about the 
Kingdom of God, He rose to the su- 
preme consciousness of that Sonship. 
He heard His Father say: “Thou art 
My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Men and women, let me say 
to you, that you will lack the sense of 
vocation, that you will be without that 
sustained enthusiasm and that un- 
quenchable passion which is necessary 
if you are to live the life of true men 
and women on this earth, unless you, 
too, are able to look up into the face 
of the Most Loving and the Most 
Holy, and to see in that face a Father’s 
countenance, and to hear within your 


souls His words, “Thou art My be- 
loved son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Our fellowship with God is the most 
treasured thing which life holds, and 
it has in its keeping the richest and the 
most joyous, as well as the most pow- 
erful elements of experience. More- 
over, it is a privilege common to all. 
Do not listen to that voice which says 
some men are gifted with the religious 
sense which is withheld from others! 
There is no man who wears the human 
form who is not essentially in his be- 
ing religious, and therefore has ca- 
pacity for fellowship with God; if he 
has but a pure heart, he can see God— 
dimly it may be, yet he can see Him. 
Let us build, then, the fraternal, this 
human brotherhood of which we talk, 
upon the filial, upon our sonship in 
Christ ; and let us consider briefly two 
things relative to human brotherhood 
which, let me say, is also divine. 
Human brotherhood has ceased to be 
merely human since the Lord, Jesus 
Christ, walked as the Son of Man 
among the sons of men. He has lifted 
up the human, so that now it has a 
divine capacity and a divine quality. 
Let us consider, first, the depth of 
brotherhood, and then the breadth of 
brotherhood. 


y 

We have looked at the shallowness 
of some of our human relationships. 
We have hated them in our hearts, and 
we have put on that stable repugnance 
toward the past which is the essence 
of penitence. Now let us turn away 
from that and look at the possibilities 
that lie before us. Let us think of 
the depth of human brotherhood, be- 


aly 
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cause human relationship as worked 
out under the Divine Spirit become in- 
effably deep. ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” There is the 
depth of human brotherhood, and it 
is something that must apply to life 
here and now. It is not some tran- 
scendental feature of brotherhood 
which existed in former days, but 
which can be discarded at this moment. 
There was no period in history when 
men who were ready to lay down their 
lives for their brethren were more 
needed; but let me tell you that no one 
can lay down his life, no one can die 
for his fellows, until he has learned 
first to live for them, and frequently 
it is much harder to live than it would 
be to die. ‘Sometimes it is harder to 
face the dull, heavy problems of every- 
day life than it would be to allow one’s 
soul to go out in one ecstasy of pain, 
with the full knowledge that beyond 
lay God and peace. What is needed 
to-day, men and brethren, is men who 
will live for their fellows, and by that 
I mean who will give every inch of 
their time and every particle of their 
being for the welfare of mankind,— 
the common weal. 


There are two particular barriers to 
brotherhood. One of them is so ob- 
vious that it is hardly necessary to 
speak of it, because it is the contra- 
diction of brotherhood. I mean self- 
ishness; and by selfishness I mean 
going just a little bit off that perfect 
balance of the golden rule. A man 
who does not do as he would be done 
by, a man who does not love his neigh- 
bor as himself, is selfish. In other 
words, he is using some part of so- 
ciety for his own individual advantage, 
without regard to what the effect is 
upon society itself. He makes him- 
self a center around which he swings 
his fellows. Of course, there are de- 
grees of egotism, and I recognize that 
motives are mixed, but at the same 
time I maintain that selfishness, the 
departure from that simple direct law, 


is at the root of all our conflicts and 
troubles. Egotism may rise to such 
a height as to put the egotist almost, in 
his own estimation, in the place of 
God. A phrase from a modern novel 
comes to my mind where he who after- 
wards became a hero when he forgot 
himself and began to love his neigh- 
bor as himself, was told by her who 
afterwards became his bride that “his 
cosmos was all ego.” He himself was 
the center of life, and everything 
whirled around him. Now if you get 
am enthusiasm to which you will give 
yourself completely, an enthusiasm 
which has as its chief motive power 
the benefit of humanity, then you will 
begin a life of deep brotherhood, and 
you will never put the possession of 
mere physical comfort or the reten- 
tion of mere physical life above those 
things that are grander than life itself. 
You will never say, “I have got to 
live at all costs. It may be that the 
necessity which is laid upon me of 
maintaining my position in life will 
require that I should trample upon the 
tastes and the interests, or even the 
needs, of other people.” You will 
never say, “At all costs a man must 
live!” 

A man must live! We justify 

Low shift and trick, to treason high,— 

A little vote for a little gold, 

To a little senate bought and sold,— 

By this self-evident reply. 


A man must live! Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you kave to buy? 
In what religion were you told 

A man must live? 


- There is a time when a man must die! 


Imagine for a battle cry— 

For soldiers with the flag unrolled, 

For soldiers with a sword to hold,— 

This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, 
“A man must live!” 


Another thing that I think is most 
detrimental to human brotherhood is 
what is commonly called dignity. We 
must preserve our dignity—our dig- 
nity as individuals, our dignity as a 
nation. Let me read you the words of 
one who was an administrator in 
Egypt and who now holds high office 
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in another empire: “We are morbidly 
afraid, especially as young men, of 
appearing undignified. Ah, that ter- 
rible word dignity! What follies are 
committed in its name! How many 
pleasures we deny ourselves for fear 
of it. How often we do violence to 
our best feelings lest it should suffer. 
Dignity puffs us up and makes us un- 
kind to our inferiors and subordinates. 
Dignity makes us forget our common 
humanity. True dignity comes not 
for the asking, but rather flies from 
him who seeks it. It comes naturally, 
or not at all. Honesty, incorruptibil- 
ity, straightforwardness, kindness, 
gentleness, consideration for the feel- 
ing of the humblest, all that we can 
gain by the study of Christ and the 
lives of the great—therein lies dig- 
nity.” 

Let me add a word about the dignity 
of the nation that sometimes expresses 
itself in false patriotism. We are even 
now trying to push out of our way the 
horrors of war, and yet in the midst 
of cries of peace there are rumors 
of war. Consider the false dig- 
nity of the nation that fails to rec- 
ognize the brotherhood of nations. 
Let me say that it is for you in your 
speech regarding your country to 
check the haughty cries of false pa- 
triotism, and to give to the brother- 
hood of nations rightful respect. It 
is fitting at this moment and in this 
presence to repeat what was said not 
long since by a British statesman, that 
if war does come it will not be because 
of the pressure of inevitable, irre- 
sistible law, but because of the lack of 
wisdom and the sinfulness of man; 
and you, you are the nation. In your 
hands is peace for the nations, at any 
rate in motive. Remember it, and live 
your responsibility. 


Il. 


We turn from the consideration 
of the depth of human brotherhood to 
the consideration of its breadth. A 
depth without breadth becomes ex- 


clusiveness, but by beginning our fra- 
ternal life deeply, we gain capacity for 
universal friendship. In other words, 
the scope of brotherhood is mankind. 
“God has made of one blood all nations 
of men on the face of the whole earth.” 
That which at an earlier era of the 
world’s history was largely a matter 
of theory, now in these days of rapid 
transit and international action is a 
commonplace of experience. We are 
constantly brought into touch with 
those who belong to the uttermost 
parts of the earth,—men of different 
type and tongue and color and race 
from ourselves. In each of these we 
must see a brother. As a great scien- 
tist has said, “There is only one species 
of man. The variations are numerous, 
but they do not go deep.” .Unhappily, 
through the distorted ideas that have 
been current for a century, we of the 
West have learned to. look on 
men of the East as though we and they 
were divided by a gulf almost impass- 
able. I grant you that considered 
purely on this animal and human side 
brotherhood is impossible. It is only 
when the Divine comes in to rescue 
and transform the human, that we see 
the consummation of God’s purpose 
for mankind. 


Again, those who lack considerate- 
ness at home are going to be equally 
inconsiderate abroad. Not long since 
a man of great renown visited the 
Far East. He was met with singular 
attention and courtesy. It was made 
known that he was a great collector 
of a certain artistic product, and he 
was presented by the nation, whose 
guest he was, with some rather rare 
specimens. He met this courtesy by 
asking for still further contributions 
from the treasure house in which he 
stood. His request was denied. In 
all probability it was thoughtlessness, 
but little does he dream that among the 
cultured people of the nation in ques- 
tion there arose a storm of indigna- 
tion at his discourtesy. This seems to 
be a trifle, but it is an illustration of 
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how the inconsiderate life will be 
doubly inconsiderate when inferior 
and backward races are concerned. 


I have referred to the exclusive 
spirit which takes shape in a variety of 
forms in home life. It creates that 
intolerable spirit of snobbishness which 
is a contradiction of brotherhood and 
is wholly contemptible. Man has been 
made with such a wealth of affection 
and such a capacity for service, that 
the only proper setting in which he 
can live out his life is the entire human 
family. It may be that Providence 
will require that he should fulfil his 
vocation in circumscribed conditions, 
but in this our day, be his conditions 
as circumscribed as they may, oppor- 
tunity will be afforded him to link his 
life with a variety of types and condi- 
tions. To desire to belong to an ex- 
clusive set is to cramp the soul. Ap- 
peal for, and aim at, a wealth of 
friendships; hate snobbishness as you 
would hate a venomous serpent. I 
speak of this particular vice because it 
is so painfully common. Human 
nature, even in its primitive condition, 
fallsanm.éasy prey to it. Justa year 
ago I was on a lonely island, remote 
from the influences of what is called 
civilization. The natives were living 
in the most primitive manner, the little 
children, for the most part, wearing a 
single garment quite sufficient for the 
purposes of protection from climate 
and for modesty. One of our party, 
engaging a group of boys in conversa- 
tion, paid some attention to a little lad 
who was clad in the manner I have de- 
scribed. Another boy, who had had 
superior advantages, and was clothed 
as boys of our own race are clad, 
pushed forward and said to my friend, 
“He is a bad boy, don’t speak to him: 
he doesn’t wear trousers.’ You can 
smile at this if you will, but it finds its 
precise counterpart in the snobbish- 
ness that defiles our schools and our 
universities. The one thing to do with 


an exclusive set is to break down its 
barriers, or else leave it. 

I am advocating no mere passion 
or ecstasy of altruism when I say 
aim to have your friendships broad. 
I am asking you to enrich your lives 
as they can be enriched by no other 
process. God has two great gifts to 
bestow on mankind. One is friend- 
ship with Himself, and the other,— 
springing out of the first,— is friend- 
ship with every child of His; and 
we look forward to the day when all 
jyations and peoples and tongues shall 
be gathered before the great White 
Throne, retaining their racial and local 
characteristics, and yet bound together 
in the beauty of Divine family life. 
When that day dawns, then the in- 
dividual will find himself by losing 
himself in the completeness of re- 
deemed humanity. 


I am going back to my original 
thought. In Jesus Christ is the hope 
of the world and an intelligent under- 
standing of brotherhood. If you get 
to know Him, then you will know 
human nature, not in its limitations 
and weaknesses, but in its capacity and 
in 1ts power. 


ISSIONARY Societies have been 

criticised, have even been mis- 
represented, have had much tribulation 
and many sorrows, but they have sent 
songs of joy around the world. They 
have planted schools and_ colleges, 
orphanages, hospitals, helped to inau- 
gurate new civilizations all over the 
world, and have done much to make 
the earth a better place in which men 
may live. The criticisms fall by the 
way and are forgotten, but the organi- 
zations continue their work and grow 
in strength and power. This is the 
history of more than a hundred years. 
No society has escaped. God loves 
his church, and approves of the earnest 
effort to preach his gospel: and what 
God loves will last—Missionary In- 
telligencer. “4 
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THE NEW ENTRANCE TO ST JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, SHANGHAI 


A CHINESE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
Api oe RESIDEN ft SEES IT 
By the Rev. R. Tx Hawks Poti; D.D. 


The name of Dr. Pott, President of St. John’s University, Shanghai, carries 


great weight throughout this country and in the [Far East. 


Therefore his 


judgement concerning the general situation in China, and his aims and ambitions 


for his university are matters of unusual interest. 


a recent report made by him. 


ceded the opening of the win- 

ter term the second revolution 
broke out. The extreme republican 
party has never been friendly to Pres- 
ident. Yuan Shih-kai, and the out- 
break was directed against him and 
his policy. Probably the disturbance 
was due to political jealousy as much 
as to anything, but the reasons given 
for the attempt to overthrow him 
were: (1) the fear of his becoming a 
military dictator; (2) the suspicion 
that he was implicated in the assassi- 
nation of Sung Chiao-jen, and (3) 
the completion of the negotiation of 


i [ Vpeeeeae the summer which pre- 


The following article is from 


the five nations loan without the con- 
sent of parliament. 

The second revolution differed 
from the first in that it did not appeal 
to the people of China generally. To 
the solid common sense of the mer- 
chant class it was evident that the 
success of the revolutionaries meant 
anarchy, inasmuch as the leaders 
would fight among themselves for the 
spoils of victory. 

After the suppression of the revo- 
lution, we entered on a period of re- 
action. The parliament was dissolved 
and a new provisional constitution 
was promulgated, vesting large pow- 
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ers in the hands of the president. 
The central government has _ been 
strengthened and the army has been 
employed to suppress sedition. 

Owing to the feeling of uncertainty 
commerce has suffered and owing to 
the lack of funds new industrial en- 
terprises have been at a standstill, 
and educational measures have been 
postponed. Many are beginning to 
see more clearly the impossibility of 
China’s adopting a republican form 
of government in the near future, and 
have come to realize that her political 
salvation lies in establishing a strong- 
ly centralized government. As soon 
as anything like political stability is 
reached, we may expect progressive 
measures to be resumed. The devel- 
opment of China will, however, take 
place more gradually than was antici- 
pated. It will be wise for China to 
make haste slowly and to build on 
the foundations of her past civiliza- 
tion. 

Owing to the fact that the revolu- 
tion took place during the summer 
vacation, the work of St. John’s was 
not disturbed. Many of the govern- 
ment schools have been forced to shut 
their doors for financial reasons, and 
in consequence we have been over- 
crowded. We literally turn away 
hundreds of students from lack of 
accommodation. Furthermore,  re- 
cent political events have had a sober- 
ing influence on the minds of the 
young men, and during the last 
academic year we have had no mani- 
festations of the spirit of unrest and 
unruliness. 


Medicine and Theology 


Owing to the breaking off of rela- 
tions between the Harvard Medical 
School and St. John’s School of Med- 
icine we were placed in an awkward 
position. It was difficult for our 
medical staff with the growing claims 
of the hospital work to find time for 
the development of the Medical 
School. As a result of the bishops’ 
conference, held at Kuling in the 
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summer of 1912, it was decided that 
there should be union in our Medical 
School work, at least for the last three 
years of the course, and Dr. Merrins 
was appointed to give his whole time 
to the work of this department. Since 
then an agreement of co-operation be- 
tween the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical Mission and St. John’s 
School of Medicine has been ratified 
which will be mutually beneficial. 
According to the terms of agreement, 
the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal Mission undertakes to furnish at 
least two men to teach in the Medical 
School, and to erect a building for 
class-rooms and_ laboratories. St. 
John’s medical faculty co-operates 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
medical faculty, and St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital will furnish clinical facilities and 
practical training for the students. 
The new school will be known as the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School in China, being the Medical 
Department of St. John’s, and will be 
under the control of the university. 
Dr. McCracken has already removed 
to Shanghai and will be ready to be- 
gin his work in September. With 
the return of Dr. Jefferys, Dralucker 
and Dr. Merrins, and with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Tyau, we will have a 
stronger force than ever before. We 
would emphasize again that the train- 
ing of efficient physicians and sur- 
geons for China is one of the most 
valuable works the Christian Church 
can do.’ We consider, however, that 
it is most essential that these young 
men should be men of high ideals, and 
we believe that while they are study- 
ing they should be surrounded by 
those influences which make for the 
development of Christian character. 
For a time it appeared difficult to 
secure candidates for the ministry 
from our collegiate department, but 
this difficulty seems to be passing 
away, and some of our brightest stu- 
dents have begun to realize that the 
most important work they can do for 
their country is to help in the exten- 
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sion of the Church. I believe our pol- 
icy of giving a higher grade of educa- 
tion to our theological students has 
proved itself to be a wise one. From 
time to time we receive applications 
from young men of other missions 
who wish to join our theological de- 
partment, and although they may not 
be candidates for the ministry, | think 
we may open our doors to them with- 
out injuring our own school in any 
way. In the past, perhaps, we have 
made a mistake in modeling our 
theological school too much on the 
lines of the stereotyped course we are 
familiar with in the United States, 
and I think it would be well if the 
bishops could confer together on this 
matter with representatives of the 
theological faculties and see what can 
be done in the way of adapting our 
course to the requirements of the min- 
istry in China. 


Christian Work 


The direct results of the Christian 
influence of the university have been 
more apparent in the last few years 
than formerly. It is no longer a rare 
occurrence for a student to apply for 
baptism. On Easter Even it was my 
privilege to admit to the church by 
baptism six young men. A large class 
of twenty-two were confirmed on 
Whitsunday. 

There has been considerable inter- 
est in voluntary Bible classes held on 
Sunday mornings, and I have con- 
ducted a weekly normal Bible class 
for those who undertake to do the 
teaching. All of this is in addition to 
the compulsory course in religious in- 
struction required by the curriculum. 


Our policy in regard to this work 
might be summed up briefly by say- 
ing that we aim to give all our stu- 
dents Christian teaching, but we bring 
no undue pressure upon them to be- 
come members of the church. I be- 
lieve results will show that this is a 
wise policy. 


Preparatory Schoot 


The Preparatory School has been 
crowded to its utmost capacity dur- 
ing the past year with 284 students 
in residence. Members of the for- 
eign staff have given more time 10 
teaching in it than formerly, as it is 
our aim to bring these students under 
foreign instruction as much as pos- 


sible. 


Mr. J. R. Norton has organized a 
band of Boy Scouts, which has met 
with markea success. This movement 
is spreading in China and meeting 
with popularity. It teaches the Chi- 
nese boy many things entirely neg- 
lected in his education, and inculcates 
habits and virtues most necessary for 
him to acquire. 


Commencement Day 


The academic year closed on June 
27th with a very successful Com- 
mencement Day. Admiral Tseng re- 
viewed the student battalion and in- 
spected the Boy Scout troop. 

The literary exercises were held on 
the south lawn of our beautiful 
grounds. The speakers were Judge 
C. S. Lobengier, of the United States 
Court for for China, and Maw ran 
Yuan-lien, former minister of educa- 
tion in the provisional government. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on fourteen graduates of 
the School of Arts and Science, and 
that of Doctor of Medicine on five 
graduates of the School of Medicine. 

This year’s graduating class was 
smaller than that of last year owing 
to the fact that many of its members 
left during the Junior year to enter 
the Tsing Hua College, in order that 
they might become eligible for receiv- 
ing scholarships to study on the in- 
demnity fund in the United States. 


Plans for the Future 


1. First in importance is the re- 
moval of St. Mary’s School. For a 
long time we have advocated the ne- 
cessity of the separation of St. John’s 
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and St. Mary’s, and we are much 
gratified at the prospect of this im- 
portant measure being carried out. 
We would urge once more the need 
of expedition. Delay only increases the 
expense, for as time goes on the price 
of property will increase. Even after 
the purchase of the site, it will take 
some time to erect the necessary build- 
ings. St. Mary’s is hindered from 
_ taking the leading place in female 
education, owing to its cramped ac- 
commodation. St. John’s is prevented 
from carrying out its plan—long in 
contemplation—of dividing the col- 
lege and preparatory school. The 
future development of both institu- 
tions depends upon room for expan- 
sion. 


2. The college should be separated 
from the preparatory school, of which 
it is the natural outgrowth. When the 
former was small and in its begin- 
nings, it was merely an adjunct. As 
time has passed the college has de- 
veloped and it is difficult now for one 
man to find time for adequate super- 
vision of both the college and the pre- 
paratory school. I would recommend 
that one of the foreign staff should be 
appointed to give his whole time to 
the oversight of the preparatory 
school. Such a division of labor 
would be advantageous in many ways 
and would relieve the president from 
attending to a mass of details which 
now occupies a large part of his time. 
For the smooth working of the col- 
lege with the preparatory school, I 
believe it would be advisable for the 
headmaster of the preparatory school, 
for the present at least, to act as the 
president’s assistant, conferring with 
him on all questions where the two 
departments come into relationship. 
Inasmuch as many of the members of 
the foreign staff teach in the prepara- 
tory school as well as in the college, 
it would seem wise to have the head- 
master subordinate to the president, 
rather than acting in complete inde- 
pendence. 


3. It is our earnest wish to create 
certain new departments. Owing to 
the fact that the number of students 
in the college is still small, it would 
seem unwise to multiply the number 
of schools and courses. At the same 
time, we must recognize that the 
founding of certain schools would in- 
crease our popularity and usefulness, 
and would attract more students to St. 
John’s. 


The success of the new Hongkong 
University lies in the fact that it has 
an excellent School of Engincering, 
and it would be well if St. John’s 
could do more in this line. We rec- 
ognize the fact that it is an expensive 
undertaking, but we are inclined to 
believe that some of the machinery 
needed might be obtained on reason- 
able terms from American manufac- 
turers, inasmuch as it would serve as 
a means of advertising their firms. We 
believe that a large part of the equip- 
ment of the Hongkong University 
was acquired from England in this 
way. 

Much has been done in the past 
year in the way of purchasing new 
apparatus for the science department, 
and Mr. J. F. Putnam has fitted up a 
machine shop so that we can now 
make most of our own electrical ap- 
paratus. 

The School of Civil Engineering is 
probably the least expensive, and I 
would recommend that we undertake 
to develop this as soon as possible. 

We have been disappointed in the 
lack of response to our appeal for the 
beginning of a course in law. It 
would seem that the time was ripe for 
such an undertaking. One of the 
members of the faculty of Soochow 
University, who has had a legal train- 
ing, has consulted me in regard to the 
matter, and has proposed that the 
school be undertaken as a joint en- 
terprise of St. John’s and the Soo- 
chow University. 

Judge Lobengier, of the United 
States Court for China, has volun- 
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teered to give lectures to the young 
men, and | am sure, that several of 
the lawyers in Shanghai would be 
willing to assist. I feel, however, that 
before inaugurating such a course it 
would be wise to have on our own 
staff a trained lawyer, as this will tend 
to make the connection with St. John’s 
much closer, and in many ways would 
facilitate the working out of the plan. 
I would recommend that this need be 
made known to young men at home. 


One of the most recent needs is 
undoubtedly the further development 
of courses in pedagogy. At present 
we give a course in our senior year, 
but undoubtedly we should aim at 
something larger than this. A con- 
siderable proportion of our graduates 
engage in school work after they leave 
us, and the future development of the 
educational system in China depends 
upon the securing of well-trained 
teachers with a knowledge of the 
theory and practice of teaching. One 
of the many ways in which the in- 
fluence of St. John’s has been exerted 
on China has been through providing 
teachers. If we could train these men 
more thoroughly, we would be con- 
ferring a great boon, and one that 
would be highly appreciated. I would 
recommend then the further develop- 
ment of this department and the se- 
curing of men on our staff who have 
made a thorough study of pedagogy. 


Magnitude of Our Undertaking 


As one contemplates what St. John’s 
ought to be, and what it is possible 
for it to become, he balances over 
against one another the opportunities, 
and the lack of means to seize the op- 
portunities. The development of a 
Christian university in China is an 
undertaking of great magnitude. 
Many missions are beginning to real- 
ize this, and some have come to the 
conclusion that the only possible 
plan of accomplishing it is by found- 
ing union institutions, supported by 
several missions. Their arguments 


for union are: economy, and the belief 
that generous: philanthropists in 
America will give more largely to 
union colleges’ or universities than 
they will to those controlled by one 
Board of Missions.. I have never felt 
attracted to these union schemes, and 
it has always seemed to me that ef- 
ficiency in administration would be 
sacrificed to economy. A multiple 
control: must result in considerable 
friction and must produce very cum- 
bersome machinery. The only alter- 
native is for the Church to realize the 
immense importance of the Christian 
University and to determine to sup- 
port it more liberally. 


I realize that some may feel in- 
clined to say that we place too much 
emphasis on education, and that it 
may result in our neglecting evangelis- 
tic work and the direct upbuilding of 
the Church. A little reflection, how- 
ever, will show us that the future of 
Christianity in China depends largely 
upon our influencing the men who are 
to be the makers of the New China. 


In China, especially, we face an 
emergency. The period during which 
we can lay foundations has been 
lengthened, but we know it must have 
its limits, and we should realize there 
is no time to waste. 


Looking back on twenty-five years 
of work at St. John’s, I realize how 
much more has been accomplished 
than it was possible to anticipate in 
the early days. Looking forward to 
the future I feel confident that in 
God’s providence much more will be 
achieved. 


I am convinced the work is of God, 
that it is He who has given us the 
opportunities, and that He is using 
St. John’s for the furtherance of the 
growth of His kingdom in China. 

We cannot forecast the future, but 
the idea of founding a strong Chris- 
tian seat of learning in this old coun- 
try to help in leavening its civilization 
is an ideal big enough to fire any one 
with enthusiasm. 


BISHOP ROWE PREACHING IN 


STEPHEN’S VILLAGE, ALASKA 


‘THE SIDE ISSUE” 
By Archdeacon Stuck 


LD STEPHEN is a patriarchal 
() Indian in a blue coat with brass 
buttons that he got long ago 
from the captain of a revenue cutter 
at a time when it was deemed neces- 
sary to maintain a revenue cutter on 
the Yukon, and the village he adorned 
on state occasions with these faded 
splendors was called “Stephen’s Vil- 
lage” when the influx of white men 
gave “whiteman’s names” to the native 
settlements along the river. Later, 
some simplified (or corrupted—it 
means the same thing in orthography ) 
spelling enthusiasts wrote it “Stevan’s 
Village” and most people write it so to- 
day. But it was named after old Ste- 
phen—there is no other derivation— 
and old Stephen still lives and on 
great occasions still dons the blue 
coat with the brass buttons that he got 
from the captain of the revenue cut- 
ter many years ago. 
The place has no white population 
at all save two traders in a small way, 
but it is the headquarters and home 


of near a hundred Yukon Indians 
who have been much neglected by us 
in the past. Two or three years ago, 
when the Bishop was on a visitation 
of the river, the elders of the village 
made great and formal supplication 
to him, and he promised them that if 
they would build a church he would 
send a missionary. So they went to 
work and built a church, of which here 
is a photograph just as it stood when 
they had finished their work. Doors 
and windows were subsequently sup- 
plied by one of the white traders— 
Mr. Paul Schultz, to whom we are 
much indebted for his interest in this 
work—and the flooring was sent from 
our sawmill at Tanana, so that the 
building presents a different appear- 
ance now from the photograph. But 
all that the photograph shows is the 
Indian work, done in fulfilment of 
their pledge. 

I said the place has no white popu- 
lation at all save the two traders, but 
that is not true any longer. It has 
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received the very considerable acces- 
sion of a white lady; Miss Effie Jack- 
son, after acting here and there for 
three years past as the Bishop sent 
her, in the difficult capacity of locum 
tenens for some worker on furlough, 
has at last been given this sole charge, 
and all of us on the river look for 
great things at Stephen’s Village. 
There used to be a government school 
there, but it burned down two or three 
years ago and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has never had the funds to re- 
place it. So Miss Jackson 1s teaching 
school all the week, and the Bureau's 
official on the river has furnished her 
with such material as he had on hand 
—an evidence of the welcome change 
in the Bureau’s attitude of late—as 
well as doing the general work of a 
general missionary amongst the na- 
tives. 


OLD 
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She lives in a spacious one-roomed 
cabin built by a native for his own 
family, but promptly and gladly va- 
cated and given over to the mission- 
ary for this winter’s use, so soon as 
she appeared on the scene. Next sum- 
mer we must build her a_ dwelling- 
house. 


Here is a picture of her, standing in 
front of her temporary habitation, 
which will be schoolhouse and dwell- 
ing this winter—the one room, fortu- 
nately large enough for both to a 
woman who is willing to sacrifice her 
comfort and her privacy to the exi- 
gencies of her work. And Miss Jack- 
son is quite happy and content, and 
even enthusiastic in her quiet way. 


Stephen’s Village stands within the 
Yukon Flats, that vast dreary plain 
that occupies the center of the interior 
of Alaska, but it stands right on the 
edge of them. Ten miles away, but in 
clear view from Miss Jackson’s front 
door, are the two gateposts of the 
Ramparts, between which the river, 
hitherto spread out over miles of chan- 
nels and sloughs, contracts and con- 
centrates its waters into one channel 
a few hundred yards wide, and thus 
confined, flows 150 miles through one 
of its most picturesque courses until it 
leaves the Ramparts again at Tanana. 
But the place is in the Flats, with Flats 
landscape—which is chiefly skyscape, 
if there be such word—and Flats cli- 
mate and Flats vegetation. Her post- 
office is eighty-five miles away at Ram- 
part City, and she will get no mail 
save when some Indians go down 
there to get it. And I daresay there 
will be times when she would far 
rather do without her mail than see 
any Indians go for it, because, unfor- 
tunately, mail is not the only thing 
they bring back when they go down 
to Rampart; and there our skeleton 
peeps out of the closet again. 

I do not know if I shall get to Ste- 
phen’s Village this winter, for the 
place is off any possible itinerary that 
includes our other stations, save by 


a special journey there and back—and 
that is one of the reasons it has been 
so much neglected. I hate to say it to 
myself, let alone to write it, but the 
fact remains that I am the only clergy- 
man of our communion on the whole 
Yukon River this winter; for the Rev. 
Mr. Chapman is outside on his fur- 
lough, and Tanana is vacant so far as 
a clergyman is concerned. We have 
our faithful layman, Mr. Burgess, 
back at Eagle, and Dr. Murphy has 
come in from Wisconsin to take at 
Fort Yukon the place of Dr. Burke, 
who is also on furlough, after six 
years’ service instead of the customary 
five, and there are devoted women not 
a few; but no one who can administer 
the sacraments on a thousand miles of 
the river, to say nothing of its tribu- 
taries, save myself. Indeed, this win- 
ter, the Rev. Mr. Lumpkin, our valued 
new recruit at Fairbanks, and I, are 
the only clergymen in the whole in- 
terior. So I expect to have to mak 


a wide journey and it may be that Ste- 


phen’s Village will be unvisited. But 
it is a tremendous comfort and con- 
solation to know that Miss Jackson is 
settled down there, getting a hold on 
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the people, forming a rallying-ground 
for those who are wise enough to 
realize the consequences of drunken- 
ness and only need a leader to make 
open opposition to it. 

I had finished, as I thought, when a 
glance at the-head of this article 
showed me that I had forgotten to ex- 
plain its title. Things were pretty 
much rushed this summer, what with 
the Bishop’s sickness and the Peli- 
can’s shipwreck and two native hos- 
pitals building on the river, one at 
Tanana and the other at Fort Yukon, 
and all sorts of arrangements to make. 
It was in the midst of perplexities ac- 
companying such business that some- 
one, grown inordinately anxious, 
pressed the claims of Stephen’s Vil- 
lage out of season, and I am reported 
to have said that Stephen’s Village 
was a side issue this summer. I do not 
remember making the remark, but I 
daresay I did, and it was carried to 
Stephen’s Village and gave great um- 
brage; which shows how careful a 
man should be of his speech. When 
the Pelican had been rehabilitated 
(she’s as good as ever now) and the 
hospital buildings were well under 
way, and there was opportunity, while 
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UNFINISHED: CHURCH BUILT BY 
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yet navigation served, to 
give attention to the needs 
of Stephen’s Village, Miss 
Jackson and I had a good 
laugh over the “side is- 
sue.” We _ discussed a 
dedication, and I am quite 
sure we agreed upon one 
to submit to the Bishop, 
but I have entirely forgot- 
ten when it was and can- 
not “recall: it) 50 “fors the 
present it is “The Side Is- 
sue,” and Miss Jackson is 
going to show how impor- 
tant side issues may become. 


A FOREIGN MISSION AT HOME ‘° 
By the Rev. Wyatt Brown, D.D. Rector of Trinity Church, Asheville, N.C. 


N Friday, the eleventh of Decem- 

ber, God temporarily appointed 
me a foreign missionary to China. I 
was summoned to one of the local 
sanitariums of Asheville, N. C., to 
minister, at his own request, to the dy- 
ing needs of Mr. Chu Tung Tsai, a 
native of Peking, China. Mr. Tsai 
was a member of the Chinese legation 
at Washington, sent to America by his 
government as special envoy upon 
business relating to the Standard Oil 
Company. He was a Director of the 
government-owned Peking and Kal- 
gan Railroad. His fiancée was the 
sister of the present Minister of 
Finance in the cabinet of the Chinese 
Government. 

The man was dying. He told me 
that he had been a Buddhist for many 
years, but only in name. Both in 
China and in America, where he had 
graduated at the University of Wis- 
consin, he had come under Christian 
influence. He had resisted Chris- 
tianity; he had refused to accept 
Christ. But now he was going to a 
big country, and he was lonely. Not 
afraid, but lonely. 

I did not argue with him. He was 


much wiser in many ways than I, and 
knew more about arguments against 
Christianity than I. The best that I 
could do was to tell him as earnestly 
and as lovingly as possible that his last 
look upon this world would be fol- 
lowed immediately by his first look 
on the face of Jesus Christ. He would 
not be lonely then, if his surrender to 
the Blessed Lord was made, and he 
would be led as a son to his home. 

So he accepted Christ as his Savior, 
and was baptized. “I believe in Christ ; 
pray for my mother,” were his last 
words to me. 

Two fellow-members of the Chinese 
legation came to-day and carried his 
body to Washington, for he died two 
days after his baptism. I was asked 
to arrange with a Christian minister 
at the Capital for a service of the 
Church to be read before the body was 
shipped to China. This I have done. 

To-day my people and I believe in 
missions as never before. I have 
touched China and her mission field. 
Thank God for the good it has done 
me, and above all else for the soul 


which rests this day with Christ in Par- 
adise. 


THE CATRPCHISTS WHOM Wie. “RILEED! UP.” 


A MONTH IN A MISSION STATION 
By the Reverend John W. Nichols 


the intention of this article. 

To describe fully a month in a 
mission station would, like the com- 
plete description of a month any- 
where else, consist of a good deal 
that is common to workers the 
world over, and would, I am afraid, 
be rather full of the “chronicles of 
monotony.” The writer only wants 
to put down a few of the less com- 
mon things of a month in Wusih, 
China, with the hope that in them 
there may be here and there a gleam 
of interest for others. 

First, we had early in October the 
pleasure of an overnight visit from 
Mr. and:Mrs. Pancoast of Philadel- 
phia—people of the rare sort who 
come to the Far East to see “mis- 
sious firet. |. Mr.. Pancoast -was 
equipped with a camera. He told 


A at title does not exactly fit 


us that his first object was to get 
the station into that camera, and 
then to see anything else there was 
time for. So we took turns show- 
ing him the various departments 
of the work here, and after that led 
him into the byways and hedges of 
Wusih. We only hope that what 
Mr. and Mrs. Pancoast took away 
with them will give them as much 
satisfaction as their coming here 
gave us. Not many of the thou- 
sands that tour the East these days 
care enough about the fight for 
Christ in China to want to see the 
lores aid carry a, Tecord wolstmens 
home. There really is something in 
China besides Mandarin coats and 
Buddhist temples and dirt.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pancoast. were a sign to us 
that there are those at home who 
know it. Of course we know there 
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are such; but this way of manifesta- 
tion is not too common, and does 
more good than the doers, perhaps, 
imagine. 


The day after they left we started 
on “catechists’ week.” The cathe- 
chist’s life is mostly cast on lines 
that call for a great deal of outgo 
and give little opportunity for in- 
take. With the idea of giving all 
the men in this district an oppor- 
tunity to rest up, hearten up and fill 
up, we gathered them all into the 
Catechist School for a week in 
October, and did the best we could 
for them, with most encouraging 
results. Each day commenced with 
setting-up exercises at seven o’clock. 
At 7:15 there was a devotional 
meeting, taken usually by the Rev. 
Dr. Tsu;*and at 8°the Holy Com 
munion was celebrated. After 
morning prayer at 9:30 Rev. Mr. 
Tong of the Catechist School gave 
a lecture on Christian Evidences, 
and at 11 Dr. Tsu lectured on Social 
Service. At noon came _ interces- 
sions for missions. After tiffin Mr. 
Nichols lectured on Phillipians and 
this was followed by a catechists’ 
meeting in which the men talked 
over various aspects of their work. 
After this, on two afternoons, the 
men were shown over two _ large 
modern mills—one cotton and one 
flour—to which we were admitted 
by courtesy of the owners. The 
owner of the flour mill is a Chris- 
tian. On other afternoons there 
were Other forms of recreation. In 
the evenings there were lectures, 
light and serious, by Mr. Mosher 
and Mr. Ancell. Mr. McRae also 
helped on two occasions, and Bis- 
hop Graves was present from Fri- 
day to Monday, speaking four times. 
The closing meetings were full of 
enthusiasm: one man said he felt 
like a small shop-keeper who had 
had a week at a large warehouse 
and had replenished his stock of 
goods. Another said that he was 


like a phonograph with new records; 
for people who were tired of his 
old messages he now had new ones. 
‘There is no doubt that the men were 
much heartened up by their getting 
together, and by the attention 
showed to them, and that “cate- 
chists’ week” will have to become a 
yearly institution. 


Last Sunday I entertained at tea 
two of the vestry of St. Peter’s 
Church, Shanghai—my old parish— 
who came to Wusih to extend a call 
to Rev. Mr.-Koeh. to become the 
new rector of St. Peter’s. Six years 
ago | suppose St. Peter’s congrega- 
tion was contributing $15 a month; 
it has now so advanced that upon 
the retirement of their old pastor 
they are able to pledge over $60.00 
a month, call an English-speaking 
priest, and become a self-support- 
ing parish—a real unit of the 
Chinese church. You can hardly 
realize at home what this means in 
the way of accomplishment, of en- 
couragement to us all, Chinese and 
foreigners, and of promise for the 
future. 


On Monday the mayor called on 
us all—a mild-looking, silent man of 
about fifty. With him came a body- 
guard of two soldiers with loaded 
rifles, and two clerks. We must 
have had nearly ten different mayors 
since the foundation of the Repub- 
lic. We have great reason to be 
thankful that with all the troubles 
and changes of revolution and re- 
construction Wusih has suffered 
nothing and prospered much. All 
the old formality of official life has 
gone. The mayor was in plain 
dress, and all the conversation was 
most informal. The official of ten 
years ago would have been horrified. 


Tuesday we celebrated the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the ordination 
of the Rev. Mr. Tsang to the min- 
istry. If Mr. Tsang’s school days 
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be taken into account, his connec- 
tion with the Mission covers nearly 
half of the total period since its 
foundation by the first Bishop 
Boone. Though Mr. Tsang is not 
a particularly able man, he has been 
very faithful and is universally 
respected for his goodness. The 
celebration of his thirtieth anniver- 
sary was a very happy thought; it 
was very little trouble and gave the 
old man a great deal of pleasure. 
He has not had a great deal of ap- 
plause during. his ‘lites: Several 
scrolls were presented to him, be- 
sides a gold cross and a ring. The 
boys of St. Andrew’s School sang 
two songs composed in his honor by 
their teacher, and there was a feast 
in the evening at which Mr. Tsang 
alone held the seat of honor at one 
table, while his wife in a nearby 
room was first among the women. 
Among those who spoke was a 
senior in the Catechist School, who 
thirty years ago was a small boy in 
the first family of converts in Mr. 
Tsang’s first charge. In recognition 
of his faithful service Mr. Tsang is 
to be ordained to the priesthood. 
He will make a good priest. The 
psychological effect of advancement 
given at the right moment to a 
Chinese is very interesting. The 
effect is relatively much greater than 
it is on one of us; it seems to give 
him nerve to bring out latent 
powers that nothing else can get 
hold of. 


Two weeks-ago we transferred 
our usual Sunday evening prayer 
of the Catechist School from the 
school chapel. to the men’s ward of 
SteAndrew’s Hospital. The serv- 
ice is as nearly as possible what it 
would ‘be in church except that we 
try to have appropriate lessons, and 
that the address is adapted to the 
audience—one can hardly call it a 
congregation. The change has just- 
ified itself in the interest it has 


awakened in the students, who feel 
that they are doing a little some- 
thing; and | believe also in the 
effect on those in the hospital. The 
singing and kneeling of twenty men 
gets a purchase on the heathen mind 
that preaching, however good, often 
cannot. 


Progress seems slow sometimes, 
yet the following figures gathered 
for an address for Catechists’ Week 
tell a pretty hopeful story: 


1894 1904 1914 

: The 
The whole China Diocese of 
Mission Kiangsu alone 
@leroyen.nc ees 14 11 30 
Baptisms). 0.0.6 249 134 415 
Moral ttnise ere 562 998 2,711 
Gatechists) ye. S ila 26 
Contributions ..$608 Mex. $1,902 $10,855 


The war has not so far affected 
us directly. English missionaries 
are having an anxious time, and 
many Continental missionaries are 
entirely cut off from home support. 
The nightmare of the catastrophe is 
with us, however, as it must be also 
with you at home. One prays for 
peace with a sense of shame for be- 
ing at ease when so many are tn 
“trouble, sorrow, need, sickness and 
every other adversity.” 


A CHANGE OF VIEW 


66 HE sending of missionaries 

into our eastern possessions is 
the maddest, most expensive, most un- 
warranted project that was ever pro- 
posed by a lunatic enthusiasm.” This 
was what the British East India Com- 
pany said at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth Century. 

“Tn my judgment Christian misston- 
aries have done more lasting good to . 
the people of India than all other agen- 
cies combined.” This was what the 
English lieutenant-governor of Ben- 
gal said at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 


KING HALL, NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


FOR THE GIRLS OF OKEAEOMVE 
By Bishop Brooke 


T the opening of the session of 
the University of Oklahoma 
on September 20, the new ad- 

dition to “King Hall,’ our Church 
House for Women, was opened. 
The old house purchased four years 
ago is. still ins use: In it “are the 
dining-room, kitchen and lodging 
rooms for eleven or twelve. In the 
new part, which is very substantial, 
thoroughly fireproof and _ well- 
equipped, there is room for twenty 
more, including the chaplain, house 
mother and care-taker. Every room 
is filled, and many more would like 
to have come to us. 

The new building is of concrete 
and tile construction, with concrete 
floors and no woodwork, save 
doors, windows and casings. It is 
closely connected with the older 
part, and they are one building. We 
call it King Hall because a legacy 
of $3,000 from Miss Mary Rhine- 
lander King made the first purchase 
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of building and ground possible. 
Our little St. John’s Church closely 
adjoins it. 

As a building it is a monument 
to the skill and devotion of Rev. V. 
C. Griffith, the chaplain and priest- 
in-charge, who is also an architect 
of standing and experience, now giv- 
ing his life to the service of the 
Church. Miss Elizabeth Roscoe, 
one of the United Offering work- 
ers, has been for three years the 
devoted house mother, and her 
gentle care and labors have wrought 
much good in this safe, Christian 
home for our women students. An 
increasingly good work is being 
done by the House. The only 
anxiety is that we have not com- 
pleted it without debt (there was 
some from the original purchase), 
and we must appeal for help, though 
the increased net earning justly to 
be expected will help in this—but 
not do it all, Who will help? 


NEW CHURCH AT NIKKO, JAPAN 


HE contributors to the fund for 

the building of a new Church of 

the Transfiguration at Nikko may 

be interested in learning that a start 

has been made and that the corner- 

stone of the new stone building was 

laid on SS. Simon and Jude's Day, 

Wednesday, October 28th, by Bishop 
McKim, 

It is fortunate that the finest pos- 
sible site for a church in Nikko has 
been secured near the Nikko Hotel. 
Foundations in reinforced concrete 
have been laid to the level of the 
ground; the stone-cutter during the 
winter months will cut the stone taken 
from the Inarigawa and have it all 
ready to be built into the walls next 
spring when there is no danger of 
frost, and it is hoped that the building 
will be completed ready for use by the 
next summer season, at the time of 
the Nikko Exposition, in celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the building 
of the famous temples, at which time 
thousands of visitors from all over 
Japan come to Nikko, as well as many 
foreign visitors. 


The total cost of land and building 
will be about fourteen thousand yen 
($7,000) ; all but two thousand yen of 
this fund has been collected and it is 
hoped that the rest will be secured 
before the completion of the building 
and that the consecration may take 
place on the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion, August 6, 1915. 


The accompanying photographs of 
the model and of the congregation 
present at the cornerstone-laying were 
kindly taken by Mr. C. R. Pancoast of 
Philadelphia, who, with his wife, was 
present on the occasion. 


Model of the proposed church 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN CHRIST CHURCH, 
NASHVILLE 


By the Reverend H. J. Mikell, D.D. 


NTENSIVE work for extension 

purposes! That well describes 

the missionary campaign, ending 
in the every-member canvass, which 
the Rev. R. W. Patton, missionary 
secretary for the Province of Se- 
wanee, has conducted in many of 
the parishes of that province. 


On All Saints’ Day there ended 
such a campaign conducted by him 
in Christ Church, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The character of Christ 
Church parish made it an interest- 
ing experiment. It is the second 
oldest parish in the diocese, with 
many extremely conservative ele- 
ments. At the same time it is the 
largest parish in the diocese, with 
many newer elements and many 
varying types of church workers. 
It has not only maintained its own 
work, but has borne a large share 
of diocesan expenses; it has also 
given, though insufficiently, to the 
general missionary work of the 
Church. So while far from being a 
valley of dry bones, it did need the 
breath of a new missionary spirit; 
and that spirit Mr. Patton’s zeal and 
vigor breathed into it most success- 
fully. 

In the campaign the stress was 
largely laid on the missionary side, 
comparatively little being said or 
done toward increased parochial 
pledging. This “Mission for Mis- 
sions” was conducted for a week, 
Mr. Patton speaking effectively 
twice on the two Sundays of the 
campaign, and holding every after- 
noon and night for several days, 
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missionary conferences. These con- 
ferences were well-attended, and it 
was interesting to see men promi- 
nent in the business and intellectual 
life of the city, who before had given 
little consecutive thought to mus- 
sions, or who had been opposed to 
the missionary idea, come to the 
conferences, grow enthusiastic, and 
finally offer for the canvass. On 
Thursday night a dinner was held 
in the parish house, and more than 
a hundred men were present. An 
address was made by the rector and 
by Mr. Patton, and then the men, in 
short talks, told how they had been 
impressed, how much the campaign 
had meant to them, and _ pledged 
themselves to increased missionary 
zeal, and larger missionary interest 
and offerings. 

On the Sunday of the canvass Mr. 
Patton spoke at the morning service 
in a most convincing way of the 
Christian’s duty in regard to money. 
Two o’clock in the afternoon was the 
hour set for the canvassers to meet 
in the parish house, and when, 
promptly at that appointed hour Mr. 
Patton and the rector arrived, they 
found that the eager canvassers had 
arrived before the time, and—like 
Louis XIV, on a famous occasion 
when a courtier kept an appoint- 
ment with him on the stroke of 
the hour—had been “almost obliged 
to wait.’ The thousand com- 
municants of the parish had been di- 
vided. into sections, eighty canvassers 
offered themselves for the visiting, 
and more automobiles were placed at 
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his disposal than the rector could use. 
Brief talks were made to the can- 
vassers, prayers were said, and they 
set out enthusiastically. 

All the afternoon they were bring- 
ing back their reports to a tabulating 
committee which sat in the parish 
house to receive them, and while the 
numbers they had seen and_ the 
amounts they had secured varied, 
they were unanimous in saying that 
what they feared was going to be a 
disagreeable duty had been positively 
a pleasure. 

After a short missionary service 
that night the committee made their 
report to a large congregation as- 
sembled in the church, and while not 
all the members of the parish had 
been seen on that one afternoon, 
enough was reported to show that the 
campaign and canvass had been a 
complete success. 

Through the next week the can- 
vassers worked, and by the next Sun- 
day final results could be arrived at, 
though pledge cards are still from 
time to time coming in. The pledges 
vary in amounts from one of five dol- 
lars a week to both parish and mis- 
sions to one of three cents a week to 
missions and two cents a week to the 
parish. Two persons were found in 
the parish who declined to give to any- 
thing. Only ten persons were found 
who pledged themselves for the par- 
ish support but declined to pledge 
themselves for missions. Seven per- 
sons pledged themselves for missions, 
but pledged nothing’ for the parish, 
feeling unable to give to both. Nearly 
three hundred persons who never 
gave systematically to anything be- 
fore have now pledged themselves 
for both the parish and missions. 

The most important task of the can- 
vass, from a financial standpoint, was 
to persuade the pew-renters, who give 
the bulk of the parish support, to take 
and use the weekly envelope in addi- 
tion to what they give by renting a 
pew. This was successful in all but 


five cases, though some still prefer 
to give monthly or yearly to missions 
instead of every week. 

The general results of the canvass 
are: 


Former receipts for Parish 

support, not including pew 

CRETE cree, ae: $2,670.56 
Former receipts for missions 1,325.96 
Amount now pledged for 

parish support, not includ- 


HO PEW. TERT Tut cle es . 4,281.80 
Amount now pledged for 
LISS Ol sue eta kik Sees 2,730.12 


waka neither case does this include 
other amounts which will be contrib- 
uted to diocesan purposes. 


Besides this, the spiritual and social 
value of the canvass has been im- 
mense. Many an individual has 
caught a new vision of his responsi- 
bility for the extension work of the 
Kingdom of God. Two convictions 
have been borne in on us: First, that 
this campaign and canvass is a thor- 
oughly efficient and __ businesslike 
method of dealing with missionary 
support and interest. In the Church 
of England, before any change can be 
made in doctrine or worship, convoca- 
tion has to have what they call “Let- 
ters of Business from the King.” So 
we have letters of business from our 
King. He calls us to scheme and plan 
and work. He tells us to set the big- 
gest brains we have to devise the best 
methods to carry out the biggest 
work He has ever given men to 
do; to carry it out with the least 
waste, and to go into such detail about 
it that every man, woman and child 
shall. have a share in it, and feel re- 
sponsibility for it. All this the “Mis- 
sion for Missions” and the every- 
member canvass does. Secondly, this 
work, as Mr. Patton does it, answerg 
the complaints which we have been 
lately hearing that provincial mission- 
ary secretaries are an unnecessary part 
of the Church’s missionary organiza- 
tion. 
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TESTED BY FIRE 


N Saturday, October 24th, St. 

John’s Church, Jersey City 

Heights, N. J., was destroyed 
by fire. On the following morning the 
rector, Rev. George D. Hadley, an- 
nounced the organization of a com- 
mittee to canvass the parish, having at 
its head ex-Judge Robert Carey. In 
this committee 193 callers were enlist- 
ed to visit the entire communicant list. 
They were to secure support: 


“1. For missions and charities so 
that our own trouble might make us 
think first of others worse off. 


2. For the support of this parish 
so its great work need not be crip- 
pled by debt and deficiencies, even 
though the building be in ruins. 


3. For a Restoration Fund so that 
we may rebuild our beautiful church 
home and equip it for worship and 
work, for services and for service.” 


This was the order in which this 
congregation that had been “tested by 
fire’ rated its own responsibilities. 
The picture accompanying this article 
shows them on the porch of their 
burned building, gathered for the cam- 
paign of visitation. They canvassed 
the entire communicant list of 2,020 
in less than a week, with the assist- 
ance of a large “fleet”’ of automobiles, 
calling in the interest of the duplex 
envelope system, and placing missions 
first, current expenses second, and the 
restoration of their burned church 
home last. 

As a result they secured pledges for 
nearly $33,000. Of this was pledged 
for Missions, $4,854,—an increase of 
$2,901 over the preceding year; for 
current expenses, $13,785,—an in- 
crease of $2,180; and for the Restora- 
tion Fund, over $14,000,—no_ sub- 
scription being over $500. The score 
of guilds and the Church School have 
not yet been heard from, and it is 
believed that they will materially add 


to the amount. All of the guilds work 
only for missions and charities, and 
they have not abated any of their usual 
work during the period of parish dis- 
tress. Indeed, one guild raised $1,750 
for missions, and for Christ Hospital 
the very week the canvass was in 
progress, and at the same time the 
rector gave two lectures for the bene- 
fit of the Belgian Relief Fund. The 
Thanksgiving service and the offering 
for the poor of the parish were the 
largest the church has known. The 
duplex envelopes were inaugurated on 
November 29. 

When asked how the parish did this 
in spite of the bad times, Mr. Hadley 
said: “We did it because of the bad 
times. We know no better way to 
make bad times good than by strength- 
ening the Church of Christ.” Begin- 
ning with the early Communion the 
morning after the fire all services have 
been held in the parish house. 


E have received from the Rev. 

Howard Melish, of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a mes- 
sage which he sent to every member 
of his parish. It was printed in type- 
written form on a Day Letter blank 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which blanks were gener- 
ously furnished by the company for 
the purpose. The message was as fol- 


lows: DAY LETTER 


Dear Friend: I am pleading in this 
message for the men and women at the 
front. You and I sent them out to the 
exposed position; can we, with any seif- 
respect, desert them now? They are 
binding up the wounded in hospitals, 
gathering in children who are forsaken, 
teaching principles of social order and 
bringing the peace of God. Truly we 
must not recall them even though we 
find ourselves hard pressed financially at 
home; we must maintain our advanced 
lines by making greater sacrifices. On 
Sunday next will be our offering for 
those at the Church’s front—for nurses, 
doctors, teachers, ministers in the mis- 
sion field. 


A PROTEST FROM JAPAN 


At considerable length in our last issue we presented some considerations 
bearing upon the relations of Japan and the United States. ‘That there is urgent 
need for attention to this matter is evidenced by the series of resolutions which 
we here publish. They were passed at a conference of Our missions in Japan, 
held on October 22nd, including the districts of Tokyo and Kyoto, and are 


accompanied by a letter to the President of the United States. 


They have also 


been sent to the Missions House with the request that they be given as wide 
publicity as possible. THe Sprrir or Missions is glad to publish both the letter 
and the accompanying resolutions, and we urge Church people to consider 
whether they may not be instrumental in forming a more enlightened public 


Opinion in our nation. 


LEEPER LO “DEEP RSL 
DENT 


Mr. President: 


I have the honor to present to you, 
through our Ambassador, the en- 
closed preamble and _ resolutions 
passed by the American Episcopal 
Missionaries in Japan at a conference 
held in Tokyo, October 22, 1914. 


The friendly and sympathetic rela- 
tions which bound together so closely 
the peoples of Japan and America for 
more than fifty years have been 
strained and weakened by anti-Jap- 
anese agitation and legislation which 
seems to us discriminatory and un- 
just. 

As Christian teachers and leaders 
we feel it our duty solemnly to pro- 
test against action which is prejudi- 
cial to the honor and good name of 
the Christian people of America, and 
which is opposed to that righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation. 

We believe that a responsibility is 
laid upon us to urge the Christians 
of America to oppose in every legiti- 
mate way all legislation which makes 
for enmity and strife between nations. 

We are confident, Mr. President, 
that you as a God-fearing Christian 
man will use in this instance, as you 
have in others, the influence of your 
high office in the cause of interna- 
tional justice and peace. 

I am, with deep respect, 


Joun McKim, 
Bishop of Tokyo. 
40 


The Resolutions 


Wuereas, the friendly relations 
between the United States of America 
and Japan are endangered by repeated 
reports of the intentions of the 
United States Government towards 
Far-Eastern questions, and, in some 
instances, of actual preparations for 
war with Japan; and 

WHEREAS, it has been reported to 
us on reliable authority that in the 
coming elections in the State of Cali- 
fornia candidates for election to the 
Legislature have been asked to pledge 
support to a bill or bills deliberately 
depriving Japanese residents in that 
state of their rights to lease land for 
any purpose whatever; and 

WHEREAS, in our opinion, such 
legislation would be in direct contra- 
vention of the purpose of the treaties 
between the two countries, and would 
offend a truly friendly and intensely 
patriotic people because of the dis- 
crimination not only implied but de- 
liberately intended by those engaged 
in the anti-Japanese propaganda; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that as 
such action would appear an act of 
manifest injustice, especially at a 
time when Japan has been magnani- 
mous enough to ignore this attitude 
towards her people, and has decided, 
in spite of strong opposition, to keep 
her promises and take her part in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition; we ap- 
peal, in the strongest terms possible, 
to the bishops and fellow members of 
our American church to do their ut- 
most, by all legitimate means, to dis- 
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courage such action until the diplo- 
matic authorities of the two countries 
shall have had time to solve, by peace- 
ful means, the problem; and 
Resolved, that copies of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded at the earliest 
possible moment to the bishops; to 


the President of the United States of 
America; to the Governor of the 
State of California, and, through the 
American Ambassador in Tokyo, to 
the Secretary of State. 
(Signed) Joun McKim, 
Bishop of Tokyo. 


THE CHINESE ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
RELIGION 


By the Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, 
Bishop of Anking 


E held a series of evangelistic 
y y services on Sunday nights dur- 
'" ing Lent in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Saviour. The services have been 
attended by from one hundred and 
fifty to five hundred men and boys, the 
difference depending mainly’ on the 
weather. On two of the Sunday even- 
ings there was very heavy rain, which 
cut down the attendance consider- 
ably. We advertised these meetings 
both by distributing notices of them in 
the shops and putting notices in the 
papers. On Saturday, March 21, im- 
mediately after our notice, which was 
in the most prominent place in the 
paper, there appeared an editorial on 
religion. It seemed to me so char- 
acteristic of the thought of the Chinese 
at the present time, and of Chinese 
way of looking at things in general, 
that I thought it might be interesting 
to readers of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, 
and send herewith a translation. 
There is nothing really Christian in 
it, but a good deal of Buddhistic 
phraseology, which the Chinese nat- 
urally use to express ideas other than 
those of time and sense, for which 
they have no adequate terminology 
provided by Confucianism. The style 
of the editorial is typically Chinese. 
An essay usually begins by the entn- 
ciation of some general statement, 
which may or may not have any 1m- 
mediate bearing on the subject in 


hand, and then proceeds to deduce 
from it the ideas which the writer 
wishes to express. This is so abso- 
lutely contrary to our present modes 
of thinking that it seems quite absurd 
to us, but of course if you can start 
from a proposition that is accepted it 
is a thoroughly convincing method of 
reasoning. 

The admixture of modern _phil- 
osophy is also thoroughly character- 
istic of the present time. The names 
of the great philosophers and scientists 
of the West are familiar to all the edu- 
cated youth of China; they have also 
at least some verbal idea of the work 
which they did, and are more than a 
little inclined to display their knowl- 
edge on all possible occasions. The 
pragmatist position toward religion 
adopted by the writer is also very 
marked. This, however, is no result 
of reading of books of Western phil- 
osophy, but is the common Chinese 
attitude on all subjects, especially 
religion. 


“Concerning Religion 
g 


“The assembling of molecules forms 
matter and the assembling of men 
forms kingdoms. Without molecules 
there would be no matter and without 
men no kingdoms. Therefore there is: 
no country, east or west, which does 
not regard people as of great impor- 
tance. Taking a glance over a history 
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of a thousand years and the geography 
of the myriad countries, it is impos- 
sible to mention them all severally, for 
many which formerly existed have 
ceased to exist, and many which are 
now strong were formerly weak. 

“Now what is the reason for all 
this? The unity of a kingdom con- 
sists in the unity of the organization 
of its people, and the unity of the or- 
ganization in the unity of their view- 
point, and is therefore a matter of 
idea. For the decline of countries and 
the extinction of families has its be- 
ginning in the hearts of the people. If 
the hearts of the people are not one 
they will move in different directions. 
If they move in different directions 
their strength cannot be united, and 
with a people whose strength is not 
united, forming a disunited country, 
it is impossible that they should hold a 
foremost place on the stage. Now 
what country is there which does not 
desire to endure? But the only 
method of gaining permanence is by 
having the heart of the people at one. 
And whence can the heart of the peo- 
ple be made one save by the power 
of religion, which is, therefore, the 
unifying force of the people? 

“Hope is a thing common to all 
men. The present world and the fu- 
ture world are also common to all 
men. The future world is the subject 
of hope. Hope is established in the 
thoughts, the heart and the eyes, in the 
brain, the spirit and the soul, and 
afterwards it can create a. spirit 
double its strength and give courage 
to its actions. This all comes from 
hope even before it reaches to the age 
of the world to come. If once a man 
has lost hope his courage and power of 
action will no longer remain. There- 
fore hope in temporal things is the 
most dangerous of all hope; but re- 
ligious hope is not temporal, nor is it 
bound up with the floating life of seven 
feet of earth, which amounts to no 
more than a grain of sand, and is not 
worthy to be mentioned. The great 


work and the great inheritance of the 
ego is not in this, but in the soul. 
Therefore my bitterness is for an 
hour, joy for eternal kalpas. My bit- 
terness is of the illusory body, my joy 
for the spiritual body [literally legal 
body—a Buddhist term]. If I have 
this hope then I am at rest in my lot, 
and no distress nor trouble can touch 
me. Alas! what then could accom- 
plish this? Religion can accomplish 
its 

“How may one establish great 
merit, set up a great inheritance, leave 
a great name which shall not perish 
through thousands of years and over 
ten thousands of miles? That which 
hinders us from these things is the 
love of beauty, and wealth, and wife, 
and children, and reputation; for all 
these may be tarnished, and if they are 
once tarnished, although one have of- 
fices too great to be refused he shrinks 
from going ahead and winning for 
himself gain or loss, saying ‘This 
line of action will not be good for my 
reputation, or for my family, or for 
my life,’ and in a moment he is afraid, 
and finds that which is not really dan- 
gerous to be dangerous. But religion 
says this (body) is but an earthly im- 
plement for that which it may accom- 
plish. This is a mere body which 
brings us into contact with the world. 
The body is not my possession; how 
much less all vain forms [Buddhist 
term] which are beyond the body! 
Having gained this gate we can then 
walk at ease without cares or doubts, 
giving ourselves up for the salvation 
of the world. 

“Mencius said that the nature of 
man was good; Hsuin Tze said that 
the nature of man was evil. I dare not 
decide whether it be good or evil, but 
this I know, among those whom we 
meet the evil far outnumber the good. 
The luxuriousness of women, the vio- 
lence and deceit of men, although we 
establish most severe laws and most 
strict magistrates, what can we do 
against them? But during these few 
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thousand years, the good men who re- 
main are mostly to be attributed to the 
work of religion. Buddha said: 
‘That which we now do we will after- 
wards certainly receive. Each cause 
produces its effect, as echo answers 


sound, and a shadow follows form, . 


and may not vary by a hair’s breadth.’ 
When the good hear these words they 
go forward in virtue. When the evil 
hear them, perchance they may put 
down the knife and do not dare.to act 
violently, laying up an evil inheri- 
tance, knowing that the evil deeds of 
to-day will have their reward on the 
morrow. This then is the fruit of re- 
ligion. 

“Alas! we say that the profit of re- 
ligion is so great. Is it then possible 
that religion be destroyed? No. Re- 
ligion cannot be destroyed, but as we 
look into the doctrine of evolution, we 
see that the influence of science is 
daily increasing, and the influence of 
superstition daily decreasing. The in- 
fluence of liberty is daily growing and 
the power of the gods daily diminish- 
ing. When the astronomy of Coper- 
nicus arose, the power of religion was 
broken. When Darwin’s doctrine of 
evolution arose the power of religion 
was again broken. At the rise of each 
new learning, the power of religion is 
broken again and again, so that the 
religion of the future cannot again be 
the same as that of the past.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 


ENTION in the last number of THE 
Spirit oF Missions of the “worship” 
of Confucius, which Yuan Shih Kai 

declares has nothing to do with religion, 
brings up a continually recurring verbal 
ambiguity which leads to all sorts of mis- 
understandsings. 


By “worship” in English we now mean 
some act of reverence towards God. But 
this restricted sense is quite modern. “His 
worship,” applied to an official, and “the 
worshipful” so-and-so, were in use until 
quite recently. The ordinary word for 
worship, common to both China and Japan, 
has a similar or greater wealth of applica. 
tion. The ideograph used for it is the 
same in both, and the sound hai, used in 
Japan, is only a varied pronounciation of 
the Chinese word. This word is used in 
reference to religion. Reihaido is the word 
used for a Christian place of worship, 
haiden for a hall for worship before a 
temple. 


But it is also used in numerous com- 
pownds to express respect, even between 
equals. In this way hai is prefixed to words 
meaning read, hear, meet, congratulate, see, 
open or receive a letter, write, thank, visit 
and remember (advice of a superior). 

Our worst misconception of non-Chris- 
tian religions and peoples come from words 
misunderstood. Even the word for God is 
used in many languages by people who be- 
lieve in one supreme God for beings to 
whom they, no more than we, attribute 
divine attributes. 


Sincerely yours, 


Tueoposius S. Tyne. 
Ashland, N. H. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE income of the Church Mis- 

sionary Society increased during 
the Crimean War, and the number of 
missionaries on the staff from 195 to 
224. England is now engaged in the 
greatest war in her history, but there 
is no thought of doing less than in the 
years of peace. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote: “We must relax 
no ounce of effort because of the great 
strain of a different sort which is upon 


us. If the solemnities of such a time 
lead us to pray better, the gifts will, I 
think, be forthcoming, however severe 
the trial.” 

at 


Deaconess Affleck, who had gone from Mexico 
to take up work in Utah just before the death 
of Bishop Spalding, writes: 


E had just begun the necessary 
repairs on the house when the 
bishop’s tragic death checked our plans 
and for a time took all the inspiration 
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out of the work. It was splendid to 
see how soon the workers put aside 
their grief, in the endeavor to keep the 
bishop’s work going, as they said, “the 
bishop’s work must go on, and we must 
make it go.” 


The election of Archdeacon Jones to 
succeed Bishop Spalding is the ‘best 
thing for Utah; he has been nearer 
the bishop than any of the men, and 
is very much liked by all who know 
him. 

a 


N our issue of September, 1914, Dr. 
Jefferys told the story of Happy 
Heart, the little Chinese boy, in mem- 
ory of whom it is proposed that the 
bed which he occupied in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Shanghai, shall be endowed 
entirely by children, and in small 
sums. In response to inquiries, Dr. 
Jefferys states that the amount in hand 
at the date of writing was $160.53. 
& 


PTS HE Student Volunteer Conference 
held at Geneva, December 4-6, at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
proved a great stutccess in every way. 
About two hundred and fifty delegates 
were present from twenty-five out-of- 
town institutions, and with the delega- 
tions representing Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges the number attending 
amounted to about four hundred. 
Particularly success was met in ob- 
taining new volunteers, several sign- 
ing the declaration of the purpose to 
become missionaries in foreign fields. 
The meetings were addressed by 
men famous in their departments of 
missionary work. Bishop Lloyd, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Missions, spoke 
very ably and authoritatively on the 
subject of foreign missions in the open- 
ing session of the conference Friday 
evening. The Rev. Samuel Higgin- 
bottom, leper worker in India, ad- 
dressed the meetings Saturday after- 
noon and evening, giving a most graph- 
ic and impressive account of his chosen 


line of work. Sunday’s principal ad- 
dresses were given by H. F. Laflamme, 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment; Rev. W. I: Chamberlain, For- 
eign Secretary of the Reformed 
Church Board and Rev. Mr. Vander- 
bilt, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, Mexico City. 

The next annual conference of the 
Student Volunteer Union of Central 
New York will be held at Rochester 
under the auspices of the Rochester 
branch, which is made up of the stu- 
dent volunteers of Rochester Univer- 
sity, Rochester Seminary, and the 
Mechanics’ Institute. 


ed 
T is a bitter cry that comes forth 
from the Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting of Friends. They call upon 
all Christian men to unite and banish 
the war spirit from the world. They 
declare that our country is at this hour 
facing both a serious responsibility 
and a glorious privilege, and that it 
is in our power to turn back the tide 
of militarism and to set an example 
from which the rest of the world can- 
not turn away. They assert that 
battleships and armies and forts have 
proved beyond doubt that they cannot 
keep the peace, and that the capital 
invested in the making of them be- 
comes in itself a menace to the nation, 
and they close with the words: 

“Fellow citizens, we entreat you to 
patise and consider these things,—to 
discern the signs of the times,—to 
seek the path of duty by that pure 
light of the Spirit of Christ which 
enlightens every man. 

“The Christian disciple serves a 
Master who ‘shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged.’ ‘The field is the world’; 
we stand ‘for no one generation, for 
no single land’—the boundaries of na- 
tions are broken down in this awful 
time, and for the sake of our common 
humanity, in the name of Him who 
gave Himself for the life of the world, 
we make this solemn appeal.” 


ODUeR WE Ealick ROBO X 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


_A_ letter from Archdeacon Russell, the  Prin- 
cipal of St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va., contains the following infor- 
mation: 


WING to the unsettled condi- 
tions caused by the great war in 
Europe, our ordinary income has been 
greatly curtailed. The shrinking of 
values and the general business de- 
pression has affected incomes of all 
kinds. Everybody is economizing and 
cutting expenses. 

Our contributions began to fall off 
from the first outbreak of the war, 
and there has been a steady recession 
ever since, until now the income from 
donations amounts to scarcely one- 
fourth of the normal receipt. It takes 
$40,000 to carry on the work of the 
school. The assured income is only 
$23,000—leaving $17,000 to be raised 
each year by voluntary contributions 
and annual donations in order to carry 
on the work. It can easily be seen 
what any appreciable reduction in this 
source means. 

In times past the school was able 
to negotiate local loans to meet the 
urgent needs of the work, but now 
the local banks have used their re- 
sources so heavily to help the farmers 
and to relieve business depression that 
they are not lending money, rather col- 
lecting and trying to curtail their 
loans and discount as much as pos- 
sible. If the school had the endow- 
ment, $500,000, for which it has been 
pleading many years, it would not be 
forced to make this very special and 
urgent appeal. The income from the 
endowment, with its present assured 
income, would enable it to tide over 
this period of depression, but as the 
endowment is only $56,439.50, instead 
of $500,000, it has no resources in this 
hour of its extreme need other than 
its friends, and if these fail us now— 
well, no prophet’s vision is required 
to forecast the result. 


Depending upon the friends of the 
school and believing that God will 
suffer no good work to fail or suffer, 
the school has mapped out its work 
for the present year, engaged its 
teachers, instructors and others, taken 
the necessary precautions for the win- 
ter, arranged with merchants to supply 
the school with the necessary provis- 
ions, etc. 


Surely our great and rich church,— 
many of whose members are able to 
give the entire amount needed for the 
endowment, $500,000, and then be able 
to do more for others,—will not suffer 
the largest missionary and educational 
work of the Church among the colored 
people to limit its field of usefulness 


on account of the lack of funds to 


carry on its great and effective work. 
The Church prides itself, and justly 
too, on the interest it takes in the edu- 
cation and evangelization of the negro, 
and it is making a splendid effort to 
demonstrate this to the world. Surely 
it cannot afford to lose such an op- 
portunity to do its part in solving this 
problem here in America. 


& 


Letter from the Rev. A. L. Burleson, Mexico 
City, written under date of December 7, 1914: 
LL the Carrancistas, except those 
under General Blanco, had left 
here for Puebla, Orizaba, etc., be- 
tween November 11th and the 18th. 
They carried off everything—pictures, 
carpets, curtains, furniture from the 
palace and the public offices, presi- 
dential chairs and all. They did not 
bother to take curtains and things 
down, just ripped them down and left 
the rags hanging. They took all the 
stamps from the post-office, the 
presses to print stamps and money on, 
the machinery from the offices of La 
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Tribuna and El Diario, stripped the 
treasury of every centavo; made a 
clean sweep of everything. 

Blanco was to stay here and defend 
the city against the coming in of the 
Zapatistas. But on the 24th he issued 
a manifesto saying that his force was 
decimated and he was out of ammuni- 
tion. That morning they began to 
steal horses everywhere,—cab horses 
and all. Soldiers with guns and 
lassoes stopped cabs and teams on the 
streets everywhere, taking the horses 
and sometimes the harnesses, and 
leaving the man to push his cab or 
wagon home. Then Blanco’s men left 
by way of Atzcapatzalco, stealing 
horses and wagons and looting houses 
on the way. 

Meanwhile the Zapatistas had taken 
San Angel and Tacubaya, and we of 
course expected the city to be looted 
and burned. The mob broke into a 
gun store and stole all the arms and 
ammunition. The looters were not 
peons, but middle-class people. Word 
was sent to the Zapatistas in Tacu- 
baya that the mob was looting, and 
automobiles full of soldiers came in 
and stopped the fun. It was rather 
a nervous night, as you can imagine, 
for everybody expected the Zapatis- 
tas would do the awful things we 
have always supposed they would. 

They were in absolute control here 
for nine days and I have not heard 
of one single instance of robbery of 
any kind,—any disorder, any political 
arrest, any occupation of a house, 
even of those the Carrancistas had 
been living in. It seems unreal, but 
it is a fact. 

One amusing and tragic event did 
happen. A couple of days after they 
came in there was a fire call and the 
fire department turned out. As they 
rushed through the streets the poor 
Zapatistas, who had never seen a fire 
department before, thought they were 
about to be attacked by some war 
engine, and opened fire on the advanc- 
ing demon, killing twelve firemen and 
wounding four others. Instead of 


robbing and looting it was decreed 
that all property-owners must pay one 
month’s extra tax so that the Zapa- 
tista soldiers could have something to 
eat; for they have never received any 
pay. Many of the soldiers were beg- 
ging for money on the streets, saying 
they were hungry, but there was not 
one robbery. One soldier asked Mr. 


H for some money to get some- 
thing to eat, and when H gave 
him a peso (fifty cents) the man 


handed it back saying: “No senor, un 
carton,” and when H gave him 
twenty cents, went off content. The 
military authorities borrowed $50,000 
pesos from the banks to pay the men, 
and from the first receipts of the extra 
tax paid it back. Does not that estab- 
lish an wunapproachable record for 
Mexico? And these were the dreaded 
Zapatistas! Nothing but good words 
were said of them and people gladly 
and eagerly paid the extra tax. The 
amount for the Hooker School was 
75 cents; we had to go three times 
and then wait for hours, the crowds 
waiting to pay were so great. 

Then on November 28th Villa and 
his troops arrived on forty-eight mili- 
tary trains at Atzcapatzalco and Tac- 
ubaya. They were held there for a 
week, not allowed to enter town, but 
kept camped by their trains. No dis- 
order or trouble of any sort; all 
supplies, forage, etc., paid for in cash. 
Except for the garrison troops 
brought in here last Saturday when 
Zapata turned over the government 
of the city to the convention forces, 
all Villa’s men, fifty or sixty thou- 
sand of them, they say, are still out 
there. Fine looking policemen are in 
charge of the city, and there is ab- 
solute quiet; no shooting at night, or 
disorder of any kind. It is a marvel! 
With all the thousands of soldiers all 
around there, not one person has come 
to the Hooker School. The only ex- 
ecutions I have heard of are two 
peons for robbing and killing a wom- 
an, and five men caught in the act of 
counterfeiting Chihuahua money. 


RY 


Ga eG: 
BISHOPS OF THE 


From left to right: 


ANGLICAN COMMUNION IN CHINA, 
Bishops Banister of Kwangsi-Hunan, 


1912 


White of Honan, Graves of Shanghai, 


Iliff of Shangtung, Scott of North China, Roots of Hankow, Cassels of West China, 
Moloney of Chekiang, Price_of Fuh-Kien and Huntington of Anking. 


Bishop Lander of Victoria (Hong Kong) 


is absent. 


Bishop Scott has been succeeded by Bishop Norris. 


Pi eee Ae aAVE HEE PED 


TV. . MATNZOR HANGCHOW 
By W. H. Jefferys 


1. The English Church in 
China 


AY it not be that Christ’s prom- 
MI ise to be there where two or 

three are gathered together in 
His name may hold good for the 
branches of His Church as well as for 
its individual members ? 

Just as there is always an immense 
loss and waste of time and brain and 
power in dwelling on doubts, destruc- 
tive questions, and murmurings, so 
there is the same tremendous loss in 
failing to appreciate and use the power 
of fellowship and union. We lose so 
very much, for instance, in our own 
Christian life by failing to know the 
strength and fellowship of other Chris- 
tians and of the Church. How many of 
us realize, for instance, that what our 
own American Church is achieving in 
China, is not single-handed as repre- 


senting our Communion, but that we 
are actually one incorporated body 
with the Church of England, repre- 
sented by her great missionary so- 
cieties—the Church Missionary So- 
ciety and the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel—and that this 
body is one with the Church of China? 

We at home also have missed very 
much of inspiration in not cultivating 
a more intimate knowledge and fel- 
lowship with the workings and work- 
ers of the English Church. 

The English bishops in China and 
Japan should be almost as familiar 
figures to us as our own, yet how many 
of our communicants could name, for 
instance, the Bishop of Shantung, or 
of Korea. 

The American Church Mission en- 
tered China in 1842. A few years later 
the Church of England began work, 
followed recently by the Church of 
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England in Canada. In 1912 the 
eleven dioceses established by these 
churches united in forming the 
Church in China—the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. This united 
Church has fourteen hundred Chinese 
helpers at work and hundreds more in 
training. 

The eight British dioceses are North 
China, Korea, Shantung, West China, 
Mid-China, Fuh-kien, Victoria, and 
the new Canadian Diocese, Honan, to 
the north of our district of Hankow. 
All of China is covered by this dis- 
tribution of spheres of work, the re- 
sponsibility shared and accurately de- 
fined. The entire Church meets in 
regular general convention and is a 
self-governing Church in China. 

With this matter in my heart, and 
particularly at a time when all this 
glorious English Church work is actu- 
ally in peril, and certainly in very spe- 
cial need, I am minded to avail myself 
of the courtesy of the editor to intro- 
duce to you, beloved in the great Fel- 
lowship, a very dear friend and a very 
wonderful person—Dr. D. Duncan 
Main, of Hangchow, the foremost 
medical missionary, representing the 
Church of England, in the whole East, 
and the senior member of that mis- 
sionary group whose work is so ex- 
tensive, so many-sided, and so well- 
organized as absolutely to astound 
every visitor to the Fu city of Hang- 
chow. It includes men’s and women’s 
hospitals, convalescent home, nurses’ 
training-school, medical school, leper 
asylum, industrial school, social serv- 
ice organization, and a large number 
of collateral enterprises in and about 
that great city at the head of Hang- 
chow Bay, in the province of Che- 
kiang. You will remember Hangchow 
Bay as the place of the extraordinary 
tidal wave, or bore, we sort of half 
believed our geographies about. 


2. Dr. Main, the Physician 


It has been my unmitigated delight 
to have been placed on Dr. Main’s 


mailing-list, so that about twice a 
month I receive his two or three-page, 
typewritten letters to his friends at 
home. I keep them on file, and read 
and reread them. There is a wealth of 
wisdom on each page, and the good 
humor.is so refreshing that my. chil- 
dren grab the letters out of the mail 
and devour them. Some day I trust 
Dr. Main’s letters will be published 
for a wide circle to enjoy at least half 
as much as | have. Here is one on the 
top of which he has written in pencil, 
“Keep smiling.” And on a later one, 
“Your last was good. Do it again.” 

Dr. Main has two chief character- 
istics which make him great in his life’s 
work—his splendid professional abil- 
ity, and his thorough missionarability. 
Professionally he is a splendid, practi- 
cal man with a very large and a very 
loving heart, and then he is a really 
great. teacher and knows well the 
value of careful and devoted service of 
teaching in the making of the China 
that is to be. 

In a letter dated January 24, 1914, 
Dr. Main says: 

All medical mission work now done in 
the name of Christianity must be second 
to none. If the hospital in the past has 
done good work, with the means we have 
had at our command,—and they have been 
very limited and inefficient,—surely it 
would be able to do better and more ex- 
tensive work with greater facilities, and 
efficient and up-to-date equipment. I am 
sure you will agree with me that there is 
no grander work on earth than following 
in the footsteps of the Great Physician, 
ministering to the diseases of the sick 
and suffering with skill and patience, with 
sympathy and tenderness, born of Chris- 
tian love; and, while tending the body, not 
forgetting the soul. 

And again. This is on the work 
of the medical missionary: 

There can be no doubt that the most im- 
portant work to be done at present by us 
medical missionaries, is teaching, and 
teaching thoroughly, our Chinese brethren 
medicine and surgery—under Christian su- 
pervision and high ideals, so that in due 
time they may carry on the work which we 
have begun, and to which we have given 
our lives. Our aim is one, so let us all be 
united about it and spare no time, no money, 


THE HANGCHOW BORE 
The Tsientang River is remarkable for a tidal wave, or “bore,’’ at the full and change of the moon. 


and count no sacrifice too great, to accom- 
plish this great and blessed task of teaching 
that healing is divine, and that Jesus Christ 
provided a complete salvation for body and 
soul. The thoroughness of our professional 
teaching must aid, and in no way interfere 
with, our efforts to bring our students to 
Christ. 

This subject interests me a great deal, but 
I must not make my letter any longer, so 
keep smiling till you hear again. 

And again: 

To get the Chinese to “join the religion,” 
as they call it, is not the whole work of the 
missionary or the Church. To heal the 
sick; to feed the hungry; and wash the 
dirty, and wash them clean, and then keep 
them clean; to comfort the broken-hearted 
and soothe and sympathize; to make peo- 
ple happy and help them to keep smiling. 
by forgetting themselves and _ elevating 
their thoughts and leading them into higher 
aims and on to higher things—these to my 
mind are some of the real objects of the 
Gospel, and should never be neglected by 
us, who are here on earth to represent Him 
Who came to seek and to save completely 
the body as well as the soul. 


I like the way Dr. Main puts things. 
There is no nonsense about it. There 
isno cant. Christianity with Dr. Main 
is “no argument, it’s a life.” 

Dr, Main -is,atithe present time 


president of the Medical Missionary 
Association of China, which shows the 
esteem in which we,’ his colleagues, 
hold him professionally and as a mis- 
sionary. 


3. Dr. Main, the Missionary 


If there is one thing that Dr. Main 
is more entirely fitted for than a 
physician and teacher, it is a construc- 
tive missionary. Abounding in energy 
and internal resources, with simple but 
deep spirituality, with imagination and 
breadth of vision, and with a splen- 
didly cheerful faith—he embodies in 
himself about every qualification of an 
ideal missionary. He both is himself, 
and knows, an able man. 


I don’t know exactly what an epi- 
gram is, but the doctor is supposed to 
have an epigrammatic way of saying 
things. It is certainly a very forcible 
way, and yet an extraordinarily kind 
way. In appealing for volunteers, he 
expresses the kind of men wanted as 
follows: 

Those you send out must be men of 
“abihty’: 
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1. Adaptability—Able to accommodate 
themselves to circumstances and environ- 
ment, smells included, and “all ’round” 
enough to fit into a square hole; and fair 
and square enough to do “all ’round work.” 

2. Getonability—A good mixer, as our 
American friends say, able to get on with 
the other fellow, even if he does not get 
on. With a fair supply of common sense, 
and of the spirit “in love prefering one an- 
other’—and chiefly the other. 

3. Constructability—Not a _ tearer-to- 
pieces, but a builder-up, not a sayer but a 
doer, not _a gas-bag who says he can do 
everything, but a handy man who can put 
his hand to anything, and is willing to help 
and do his best, whenever and wherever he 
can. 

4. Amiability—Able to aim high and 
strike it; the chief aim being the salvation 
of soul and body; and to love the people 
and seek out the good in them—and to 
find it. 

5. Linguisticability—Without this it is 
no use coming to China. Not a Sinologist, 
but with enough common sense and “savay” 
to pick up Chinese. 

6. Respectability—Not with a pedigree, 
but with sufficient respect for oneself, and 
more than sufficient for the other fellow, 
and still more for the Chinese. 

7. Spiritualability—Most important; and 
that kind of it which is sane and healthy 
and creates force of character, and elevates 
and stimultes others; not the goody-goody, 
milk-and-water stuff, that is willing to shed 
the last drop of blood for the Cause, but that 
takes good care that the first drop is not 
shed. Practical holiness is what I mean. 

8. Stickability—With good staying pow- 
ers; able to “Come to stay, and able to stick 
atiit, and all-at it, and always at it, and 
never give in; no, not even in the hot 
weather.” Not a “stick-it” but a “stick- 
at-it” missionary is what is needed. 


4. Dr. Main, the Man 


Dr. Main is all of that himself— 
strong, resolute, daring and very love- 
able in his intense humanity. 

In all his letters and in his daily 
life—and in the case of a missionary 
it is of no little importance—we find 
unfailing good cheer. I believe it is 
actually true that his motto in life is, 
“Keep smiling.” If not, it is certainly 
one of his most constant expressions in 
word and deed, and one which he lives 
up to himself in letter and spirit. 


Have Helped 


Dr. Main’s sense of humor, British 
in nature, is very keen. As a matter 
of fact, and as the name Duncan im- 
plies, the doctor is Scotch. Speaking 
of a recent visitor to his work, Dr. 
Main says of himself: 


You know Scotch people, as a rule, do 
not take to strange persons quickly. We 
don’t make friends in a hurry; we look all 
around and think twice, sometimes thrice, 
before we commit ourselves; but when we 
do, we mean it, and stick to our friends 
through thick and thin—and whether they 
are thick or thin. I had great sympathy 
with him in this tour of inspection, as I had 
lately visited some of the same places my- 
self, and you know a fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind; unless when it is a fel- 
low feeling in your coat-pocket for some- 
thing that is not his—when we are apt to 
appear as if a little unkind. 


Dr. Main has always been a warm 
friend and a loyal one to the Chinese. 
He is a splendid citizen of China, and 
as often is the case with great mission- 
aries his advice and help are sought by 
all classes of Chinese, from the lowest 
to the highest. Here are a few re- 
flections on his city of Hangchow: 


I think I told you of some of the improve- 
ments that have taken place lately in this 
ancient city. We have a few splendid new 
wide and well-macadamized roads, in the 
Tartar City, leading to and from nowhere 
at present. Although the city is lighted by 
electricity there are some places where you 
have to strike a match to see where the 
light is. However, we must be patient. The 
work of reform cannot be done perfectly, 
till Chinese official human nature undergoes 
a change, which does not appear, so far as 
We Can see, to be at hand just yet. I amone 
of those who believe that apart from Chris- 
tianity and righteous governing, no real and 
enduring improvement can take place. The 
present problem of the Church here is to 
bring Hangchow to Christ by preaching the 
Gospel, living the Gospel, and advocating 
legislation on Gospel principles—that is, 
Christian legislation. A new conception of 
the mind of Christ, I am happy to say, is 
breaking in upon the lives of the Christians. 


His estimate of the Chinese char- 
acter is to be seen in the following, 
where he speaks of an office boy in his 
employ: 

A year ago, this boy did not even know | 


the A. B. C., but he has taught himself, and 
is improving all the time, and is a very good 


DR. MAIN’S HOSPITAL IN HANGCHOW 


illustration of what can be done in China 
with very ordinary material. I have heard 
that one of the finest diamonds in Europe 
which is now, I believe, a central adornment 
of a sovereign’s crown, lay for months on a 
street stall in Rome. It had the label, “Rock 
Crystal: Price, one franc.” Then came along 
an expert who realized its worth, and res- 
cued the jewel from its ignominious sur- 
roundings and sold it for a great sum. I 
am perfectly sure that there are, all around 
us, men and women with gifts and virtues 
that only need discovering; we have to seek 
the good till we find it. As regards many 
it may seem to be at first “Rock Crystal,” 
but in some cases it will turn out to be after- 
wards sparkling diamonds. Some rough 
stones are worth polishing. 


Hangchow is a terribly hot place in 
summer, and the summer is about eight 
months long. Here are some of the 
doctor’s reflection during the hot 
weather : 


We are still amongst the hotbeds of dis- 
ease and they are very hot these days, I 
assure you. Everywhere the desperately in- 
sanitary conditions amidst which the people 
live breed loathsome diseases, and the ig- 
norance of many as regards hygiene and 
sanitation is appalling, as is also their ig- 
norance in regard to food and to child life, 
and motherhood, which mean almost uni- 
versal suffering, much of which is quite 
remediable. There is the prospect of a big 
soap factory being built soon in Shanghai, 


so let us keep smiling. We are ever trying 
to rouse the conscience of the people and 
stimulate them into action, and to light the 
flame that will burn up corruption, of which 
there is much within, without; and burn 
up also some of the dirt which is the cause 
of much disease. To do this faithfully we 
need to have our faith, fresh, and fearless, 
and courage to face the difficulties and 
problems which we meet. There are, of 
course, lights as well as shadows, drawing 
and binding the hearts of the people to us 
by cords of love and bringing many into the 
Church; but, oh me! there is so much to 
be done, and nobody to do it. Every mis- 
sionary is overburdened with work, and 
no one ever gets his task finished or nearly 
finished. The cry for help is very real, 
very loud, and very urgent. Won’t you 
come over and help us, and if you cannot 
come yourself, can you not send some one 
to represent? And if you cannot come, and 
cannot send, surely you can pray out help 
to us. 


And later on, again: 


_ I should love just now to be among the 
heather hills, breathing the pure ozone of 
Bonnie Scotland, and free to do as I please; 
and is it not what a man does when he is 
free to do as he pleases, that shows what 
kind-of man he is? I want to get away 
from the cries of the sick and dying, away 
from the smells and the dirt and their trials, 
away from this busy life, where I could be 
better able to hold communion with Him 
Who speaks to the heart most clearly when 
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other voices and sounds are silenced, and 
heart-rending distractions are in abeyance; 
and I could then realize the recreative and 
rejuvenating power of fellowship with God. 
The exhaustion of strength due to the heat 
and the burden of the day, makes long con- 
tinuance on the highest level, top-line-cop- 
per-plate Christianity almost impossible. In 
the hurry-scurry of the life here, and in the 
throng and press, we are in danger of falling 
below our high ideals and becoming me- 
chanical in our piety as well as in our work. 


Thus do we look, through his letters, 
into the heart and. life of a noble man 
who is doing, as best he can, the thing 
he can do best; who, like the Master 


Whom he serves, “pleases not him- 
self.” And, through it all, the secret 
which keeps him going and enables 
him to be to .others the tower of 
strength which he is, may be found in 
these words with which we close our 
sketch of this “life that has helped.” 


The perils which beset a busy life are no 
doubt very great, but they can be avoided 
and overcome by allowing the Master to 
keep our minds.open, clear, and calm, and 
let Him correct our mistaken estimates of 
ourselves, and others, and wind up from 
time to time our rundown and discouraged 
hearts and keep us in the love of God. 


“MAIN OF HANGCHOW” IN CLASS WORK 


PREPARATION OF THE LESSON 


ERE is an opportunity to give an im- 
H pression of the united work of the 

Anglican Communion in China. Ma- 
terial may be found in Leaflet No. 200: 
“The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, or 
Holy Catholic Church in China.” 


For the special work of the English 
Church, see “China,” by the Rev. Frank L. 
Norris, now bishop of North China. This 
book should be found in any missionary 
library. It is important to have your class 
clearly understand that the Chinese Church 
now has a national existence like our own, 
but still has to receive help. 


You will also find an opportunity in this 
lesson to speak of the disastrous effect 
which the war is likely to have on the work 
of the English Church, and the opportunity 
we shall doubtless have to help them with 
our gifts and prayers. 


With regard to medical missions in par- 
ticular, see Leaflet No. 247, “Practical 
Ideals in Medical Missions,” by Dr. Jef- 
ferys. This pamphlet, though sold for ten 
cents, will be forwarded free to any teacher 
of a class who uses these lessons. For :this, 
and for Leaflet No. 200, apply to Literature 
Department, 281 4th Avenue, New York. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


Try to construct for yourself and for 
your children a picture of Dr. Main, the 
sturdy, cheery Scotchman, who is carrying 
such a tremendous burden with such sim- 
ple faith, and achieving such splendid re- 
sults. Ask your boys especially if such a 
life is not worth while, and direct their 
attention to the call which Dr. Main makes 
for helpers, 


TEACHING THE LESSON 
' The story is given under four divisions: 


I. The English Church in China. 


1. What do you mean by the Anglican 
Communion? 

2. How are the English and American 
Churches united in China? 

3. Tell something of the different dio- 
ceses—English, Canadian, American. 
ican. 

II.. Main, the Physician. 

1. What do we | usually 
“medical missionary” ? 

2. Look up on the map Dr.:Main’s lo- 
cation. 

3. What does he regard as the chief 
work of a missionary physician? 

III. Main, the Missionary. 

1. Why should a missionary be cheerful. 

2.. Describe some of the different kinds 
of ability which Dr. Main-thinks a 
missionary should have. 

IV. Main, the Man. 

1. If you were in China would you want 
to identify yourself with it and its 
people? 

2. What would be some of the diffi- 
culties? 

3. Is the work of a medical missionary 
easy and pleasant? 

4. What is the secret of Dr. Main’s 
success ? 

The following prayer which might be 

used at the close of the lesson: 

“Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, our 
only help in time of need, we implore Thy 
protection and care for all foreigners who 
are now in danger, and for all mission- 
aries, especially our brethren of the Church 


of England; through Christ our. Lord. 
Amen.” 


mean by 


LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Students and the World-Wide Expansion of 
Christianity. Edited by Menneil P. Turner. 
New York: Student Voiunteer Movement. 
Cloth, $1.85, prepaid. 

This volume contains the addresses given 
before the Seventh International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement held 
in Kansas City. Taken as a whole, the vol- 
ume is much more than a cyclopedia of mis- 
sions brought down to date—the amount of 
information packed into its pages will justify 
the use of that term; it is a series of inter- 
esting discussions of the most vital ques- 
tions before Christians of the present day. 


Added to the volume is a carefully pre- 
pared Index, which makes the contents of 
the large book easily available for the busy 
worker. A selected list of the latest mis- 
sionary books adds greatly to the usefulness 
of the volume for those who are in places 


of leadership in missionary work of the 
Church. 


Thy Kingdom Come. Social prayers for pub- 
lie and private worship. R. E. Diffendorfer. 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


This little book contains about sixty 
forms of intercession, directed mainly 
toward the social mission of the Church. 
It incorporates prayers by native Chris- 
tians of many nations. The wide scope 
of these devotions and the diversified au- 


thorship make the collection suggestive and 
helpful. 


A Missionuary’s Life in The Land of the Gods. 
By Rey. Isaac Dooman. Richard G. Badger, 
Beston, Mass. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cts. 


Mr. Dooman is one of our own mis- 
sionaries and has ‘been serving for over 
twenty-five years in Japan. In this volume 
of 400 pages he sets down his experiences 
and observations. It gives a picture of 
Japan and the Japanese through interested 
and sympathetic eyes. Perhaps the fact 
that Mr. Dooman is himself a man of the 
East, having been born in Persia, makes 
him better able to interpret the East to 
the West. At any rate, there is much that 
is unusual and suggestive in such chapters 
as that on “The Outline of Japanese Char- 
acter’ and the “Future of Christianity in 


Japan.” 


The Truth of Christianity. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


_By W. H. Turton. 
2-6 West 45th Street, 
Price, -Sl-2o- 

Few books on religion have held their 
own so remarkably as this one written by 
a layman and military man. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turton published this volume 
many years ago: It has since passed 
through several editions. The best testi- 
mony to its value lies in the fact that pub- 
lishers as discriminating as Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons consider it worth while to 
produce yet another edition. 


PUBLICATION NOTES 


NEW edition of the Mission Hymnal 

has just been published containing 

thirty pages of additional hymns and 
chants. It was authorized by the General 
Convention. of 1913. This will make a 
hymnal sufficient in scope for use in mis- 
sion stations. It also gives opportunity for 
the insertion. of additional special hymns, 
two of which were written by the late 
Bishop Spalding. Already the Mission 
Hymnal has sold to the number of 80,000 
copies. 

x * 


The Diocesan Missionary Committee of 
New York, on account of the demand, has 
been compelled to issue a new edition of 
the excellent little volume “The Cross; 
the Plus Sign in Our Minus Lives.” A 
review of this handbook appears in our 
July issue. It is, as we then stated, an 
effective summary for laymen of important 
facts concerning the history and organiza- 
tion of the Church, its missionary oppor- 
tunity, and the way in which laymen may 
contribute to church extension. The new 
edition is bound in paper, and may be had 
at 10c. a copy, or $7.00 for 100, by address- 
ing Mr. Samuel Thorne, Tr, 19 Cedar 
street, New York. 

a * 


The Living Church Annual and Church- 
man’s Almanac for 1915, published by The 
Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., well sustains its reputation as a 
Church Handbook, and should be regarded 
as indispensable by every well- instructed 
Churchman. Price 75c., cloth; 50c. paper; 
additional postage, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 10¢.; "west, 15c. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 


New Stereopticon Lectures 


A stereopticon lecture entitled “Then 
and Now” has been prepared in con- 
nection with this year’s course on “The 
Social Results of Missions.’ It contains 
about fifty slides illustrating the Church’s 
work for social betterment all over the 
world. Requests for its use should be sent 
to the Lantern-Slide Department. 

For the sake of the Sunday-Schools, we 
have developed something new in the stere- 
opticon lecture line. By the first of Febru- 
ary we hope to have ready six short and 
specially attractive lectures for children. 
They are planned in a way that should 
make them most valuable for Sundays dur- 
ing Lent. Each lecture of fifteen slides can 
be given in approximately fifteen minutes. 
Orders for them are being booked already. 

Another new lecture is in preparation 
for the young people. It is based on the 
last book for Juniors “Building the City.” 
Its twenty-five slides will occupy about 
thirty-five minutes in presentation. 


Plays 


So numerous are the inquiries as to what 
plays the Educational Department has to 
recommend, that we here publish a list of 
those that have been found specially satis- 
factory. 

Albee: Conquerors of the Continent, 
(10c.); Barney: The Star of Bethlehem, 
(2 for 5c.); Hobart: The Great Trail, 
(25c.); Lady Catechism and the Child, 
(35c.); The Little Pilgrims and the Book 
Beloved, ($1.00); The Sunset Hour, 
(10c.); The Vision of St. Agnes’ Eve, 
($1.00); Jacobs: A Choice of Evils, 
(10c.); Jarrett: The Cross Goes West- 
ward, (10c.); Osgood: The Gift of Self, 
(10c.); Tyng: The Brightness of His 
Rising (10c.). 

Write to the librarian for suggestions in 
regard to scenery, costumes and properties. 


Exhibit Department 


Articles made by native Christians in 
mission schools are now on sale. We hope 
to create a market for the products of our 
mission stations, and thereby enable them— 
in time—to become self-supporting. At the 
same time we desire to draw attention to 
the important industrial work done by the 
Church. Lists and prices will be gladly 
furnished, and articles will be sent on ap- 
proval. 

We have been receiving no end of testi- 
mony as to the educational value of the 
exhibits which we lend out. As an illus- 
tration, take the case of one set up in a 
western Michigan parish where, as a re- 
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sult of skilful handling and attractive ar- 
rangement it took the town by storm. Let- 
ters tell us that everybody went to see it; 
that the superintendent of the public 
schools made arrangements so that all the 
children should visit it during school hours. 
But publicity was not the only result: The 
parish Sunday School was almost doubled 
in size, and every other organization took 
on new life. 

We have just shipped to California the 
material to be used in setting up our ex- 
hibit in the Palace of Education at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. We have been 
granted over 1100 square feet of space at 
the corner of First Street and Avenue D, 
right near the main entrance to the build- 
ing. We hope that Church people will 
make a point of visiting it when in San 
T'rancisco. 


Text-books: 


An important change has been made in 
regard to the mission study course for 
1915-16. Announcement of the new plans 
will appear on the Educational page in the 
next number of Tuer Spirit or Missions. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL FOR 
CLASSES 
The following articles in THE Spirit oF 
Missrtons for the last year and a half would 


be useful in studying the “Social Aspects 
of Foreign Missions” : 


Medical: 


Medical Number, September, 1914. 

Wusih’s First Church Hospital, p. 530, 
August, 1913. 

Among the Lepers of Japan, p. 595, Sep- 
tember, 1913. 


Inside of a Chinese Hospital, p. 701, Oc- 
tober, 1913. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, p. 36, Janu- 
ary, 1914. 


A Missionary Nurse, p. 39, January, 1914. 


St. Luke’s -Hospital, Tokyo, p. 161, 
March, 1914. 

American Hospitals in Japan, p. 180, 
March, 1914. 

New Hospital at Zamboanga, p. 274, 
April, 1914. 

An Anglican Father Damien, p. 540, 


August, 1914. 5 


Medical Work in the Philippines, p. 763, 
November, 1914. 


Educational: 

St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo, p. 465, 
July, 1913. 

Frontispiece, St. Agnes’ School, Kyoto, 
July, 1913. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 
December 9, 1914 


as usual with a celebration of 

the Holy Communion in the 
chapel of the Mission House at 9:30 
a. m., on Wednesday, December 9. 
The president was celebrant, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Gray. Thirty-three 
members were present, representing 
every province except the Eighth. The 
secretary announced changes in the 
membership as follows: Dean De- 
laney, of Milwaukee, elected by the 
Province of the Middle West to suc- 
ceed Dr. Faber, now Bishop-coadjutor 
of Montana; Bishop Perry, of Rhode 
Island, elected by the Province of 
New England to. succeed Bishop Law- 
rence of Massachusetts, resigned. 
The treasurer read his monthly report, 
which contained the cheering state- 
ment that in spite of the adverse con- 
ditions existing, the contributions of 
the Church, up to December 1, were 
slightly in excess of the same date 
last year. There has been a decrease 
in the offerings of parishes and Sun- 
day Schools, but an increase from in- 
dividuals and auxiliaries, so that the 
net increase amounted to $1,045. 

The reports of action taken by the 
Council of Advice and the Executive 
Committee since the last meeting of 
the Board were presented and ap- 
proved, after which matters of busi- 
ness requiring the action of the whole 
Board were taken up. The first was 
a report from the Executive Commit- 
tee with regard to the policy inaug- 
urated in February of the present 
year, whereby ten per cent. of the 
undesignated legacies was to be set 
aside for missionary equipment in the 
continental domestic field. It had 
been suggested that in view of the 
present conditions this be deferred, 
but it was finally decided for the pres- 
ent to adhere to the plan as originally 


| Ree meeting of the Board began 


made and retain the amount for the 
purpose designated. This means that 


‘something over $10,000 will be avail- 


able. 

A proposal was brought before the 
Board which looked toward coordinat- 
ing the interests of the ‘“apportion- 
ment” and of “specials,” and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
matter with a view to discovering 
whether a plan might not be reached 
which would conserve the personal ap- 
peal and at the same time coordinate 
it with the whole range of the Church’s 
activity. It was especially desired 
that it be made clear to the Church 
that the Board does not discourage 
“specials” but that, properly regulated 
and promoted, they are necessary and 
helpful to missionary advance. 

The election by the Synod of New 
England, of the Rev. George W. 
Davenport as provincial secretary was 
then reported, and on motion the 
Board confirmed the election. 

The appropriations to the District 
of Liberia, originally made for six 
months only, in the expectation that 
a commission would by this time have 
visited the field and be prepared with 
a report, were extended for another 
six months. 

It was moved to send delegates to 
the Foreign Missions Conference to 
be held in January, in Garden City, 
Long Island, and the Council of Ad- 
vice was given power to choose them. 

Archdeacon Mellen of Mexico was 
then introduced to the Board and gave 
a brief and interesting account of the 
situation in that distracted land. He 
threw such light upon the situation 
as is possible, and voiced the earnest 
intention of the missionaries to re- 
main at their posts and to be prepared 
for strong advance as soon as con- 
ditions become settled. 
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56 Meeting of the Board 


At 1 o'clock the Board adjourned 
and enjoyed the cordial hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. George, Zabriskie at 
their home on Gramercy Park. After 
re-assembling, the elections of the 
Standing Committees for the ensuing 
year took place with the following re- 
sult : 


Executive Committee: Right Rev. Dr: 
Lloyd, Right Rev. Dr. Francis, Right 
Rev. Dr. Greer, Right Rev. Dr. C. K. 
Nelson, Right: Rev. Dr. Edsall, Right 
Rev. Dr. Lines, Rev. Dr.. Alsop, Rev. 
Dr. Stires, Rev. Mr. Sedgwick, Rev. Mr. 
Davis, Rev. Mr. Emery, Mr. King, Mr. 
Mansfield, Mr. Morris, Mr. Cochran, Mr. 
Newbold, Dr. Dillard. 


Trust Funds Committee: Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Chauncey, Mr. King, Mr. Pruyn, 
Mr.. Saunders. 

Audit and Finance Committee: 
Dr. Mann, Mr. Low, Mr. Stirling. 


Unfinished Business Committee: Right 
Rey. Dr. R. H. Nelson, Rev. Dr. MclIl- 
vaine, Mr. Reynolds. 

The Council of Advice, under the 
authorization of the Executive Com- 
mittee, then presented to the Board a 
statement to be issued.to the Church 
with regard to aiding other Mission- 
ary Societies that are suffering dis- 
aster because of the war, which was 
adopted. This statement appears on 
page 15. 


Rev. 


The Bishop of Newark spoke briefly 
on the splendid work done by those 
in charge of the American churches 
_ on the continent of Europe. A reso- 

lution expressing the sentiment of the 
Board appears on page 11. 


On the motion of the Rev. Dr. 
Freeman, a Publicity Committee of 
three was appointed to bring before 
the Church such important matters 
connected with the work of the Board 
as might seem from time to time de- 
sirable. The membership of the Com- 
mittee is as follows: Right Rev. P. M. 
Rhinelander, D.D., Rev. J. E. Free- 
man, D.D., Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper. 


The Board then adjourned to meet 
on Wednesday, February 10. 


PUBLICATION NOTES 


Commenting upon the article “The Other Side 
of Chinatown,” which appeared in our November 
issue, the author writes: 

INCE the article was written there 

has been a great increase in the 
Sunday-school attendance in both mis- 
sions, and the night and day-schools 
are taxing the teaching forces. Re- 
cently there were fifty-two young men 
and children in Sunday-school in San 
Francisco, and in Oakland there are 
between thirty-five and forty every 
Sunday. Seven baptisms last month 
and five more this month bring our 
baptized adherents to sixty-three, and 
the confirmation of these twelve next 
Sunday will give us fifty confirmed 
persons. 


ORLD OUTLOOK, a monthly 

illustrated magazine, published 
by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, be- 
gins its existence with the January 
number. It is quite unlike any other 
present missionary publication, being 
of quarto size, 32 pages, and placing 
particular emphasis on extensive il- 
lustrations. The subscription price is 
$1.50, single copies, 15c. According 
to the prospectus it is the intention of 
the editors that, while missionary- in 
character, the magazine shall “stand 
not only for the mission propaganda 
of all denominations but for every 
movement of religion, commerce and 
politics which means sane Christian 
progress.” 

The first issue creates a most fav- 
orable impression. The articles are 
interesting, the general make-up is 
well conceived, and the pictorial work 
exceedingly well done. World Out- 
look, if it can carry the necessary bur- 
den of expense, may easily demon- 
strate to the general reader what has 
been so often alleged—that absorbing 
interest and fascination may be found 
in the missionary enterprise. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING 
THE MISSIONARIES 


; Brazil 
Bishop and Mrs. L. L. Kinsolving, who 
sailed from New York on the S.S. Voltaire, 
on November 8th, arrived in Rio de Janeiro 
on November 23rd. 
Hankow 
Deaconess E. W. Riebe and Miss Elise 
G. Dexter sailed from San Francisco on 
the S.S. Manchuria on December 12th. 
Liberia 
Miss E. deW. Seaman arrived in Cape 
Mount on December 7th. 
Miss Sarah E. Conway sailed from Mon- 
rovia on the S.S. Tameli on December 11th. 


Mexico 


Archdeacon A. H. Mellen, who left 
Mexico City on November 11th, arrived in 
New York City on November 21st. 


Philippines 
The Rev. S. S. Thompson, who reached 


San Francisco on November 2nd, arrived 
in Chicago on November 7th. 


Miss Henderson, on sick leave, sailed 
from Manila on October 29th. 


Shanghai 


The Rev. J. M.'B. Gill, returning after 
furlough, sailed from San Francisco on the 
S.S. Manchuria on December 12th. 

Dr. Ellen C. Fullerton, on regular fur- 
lough, sailed from Shanghai October 10th. 


Tokyo 


Dr. Theodore Bliss, on regular furlough, 
sailed from Yokohama on October 4th, 
arrived in San Francisco on October 15th, 
and in Swampscott, Mass., October 29th. 

The Rev. J. H. Lloyd, returning after 
furlough, with his mother, sailed from San 
Francisco on the S.S. Siberia on November 
21st, and arrived in Tokyo on December 
8th. 

Miss Louisa H. Boyd, returning after 
furlough, sailed from San Francisco on 
the S.S. Siberia, November 21st, arrived 
in Tokyo December 8th. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


ranging missionary meetings, the 

following list of clergy and other 
missionary workers available as speak- 
ers is published. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and 
so far as possible to respond to requests 
to speak upon the Church’s general work 
at home and abroad. Address each off- 
cer personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Secretaries of Provinces 


J. Rev. G. W. Davenport, 984 Beacon 
Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

ier IG OC wi brarenanl, ID), 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
Fifteenth and H Streets, N.W., Wash- 
IML Om Ds 1 C- 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
SHEED Atlanta, Ga. 


Fv: the convenience of those ar- 


VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VII. Rev. Edward Henry Eckel, 90314 
Charles Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


VIII. Rt. Rev. G. C. Hunting (acting), 
Reno, Nev. 
Alaska 


Rev. C. E. Betticher, Jr. 

Miss-O. DeGlark: 

Rev. J. W. Chapman. 
China 

Rev. Arthur M. Sherman. 


HaNnkow: 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton. 
Miss S. H. Higgins. 


SHANGHAI: 
Dir Wer tie Nictherys 
Work Among Indians 
Mrs. Baird Sumner Cooper, of Wyom- 
ing. Address: The Covington, Chestnut 
and 37th Streets, Philadelphia. 
Work Among Mountain People 
Rev. W. B. Allen, of the District of 
Asheville (available in the North after 
February 1st). 
Work Among Negroes 
Representing St. Paul’s School, Law- 


renceville, Va.; Archdeacon’ Russell, 
Lawrenceville, Va. Rev. Giles B. Cooke, 
Matthews Court House, Va. Mr. Alvin 


Russell, 5000 Woodland Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Representing St. Augustine’s School, 
RaleieiiesNew C.; Revs B. Hunter, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Ly 


Fourth Avenue, 
publications. 
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A LIST OF GEAFEERS 


New York. 


Devotional 
Prayers for Missions. 
A Litany for Missions. 
Mid-Day Intercessions for Missions. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 
Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 
Our Farthest South. 
China 
The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Holy 
Catholic Church in China.) 
“Since the Revolution—Ladies First!’ 
(St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai.) 
New China and the Church. 
For the Girls of China. (St. 


Hall.) 
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THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE STORY OF AN AUXILIARY OFFICER IN JAPAN 


Told by Miss Utako Hayashi, Vice-President of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Missionary Society of the Sei Ko Kwai 


MRS. CHICKO OGATA 


AM very sorry to tell you that our 
dear treasurer of the Kyoto 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxili- 

ary, Mrs. Chicko Ogata, has passed 
away from us. 

Mrs. Chicko Ogata was the wife of 
one of the most famous surgeons in 
Osaka. He has his own private hos- 
pital. Eleven years ago Mrs. Chicko 
Ogata was very ill, far away from 
home, in Kyre Shu in the western 
part of Japan. Her condition was so 
dangerous after an operation that 
every one thought the patient’s life 
could not be saved. Her mother was 
taking care of her. The mother had 
only recently become a Christian. She 
prayed with tears that God would 


have mercy on her daughter, and her 
prayer was answered by the recovery 
of the loved one to health again. 

Just ten years ago, at her summer 
residence, a talk on Christianity made 
a deep impression upon her. God 
opened her spiritual eyes, the Holy 
Spirit taught her. She continued to 
study, and was baptized by the Rev. 
Mr. Hayakawa and became a member 
of St. John’s Church, Osaka. 

Mrs. Ogata’s family is famous for 
its learned men. Many years ago her 
grandfather opened a small school for 
Dutch learning in Osaka. The fa- 
mous teacher and founder of Keio ° 
University, Mr. Tukusawa, and many 
other noted men, were among his 
pupils. Mrs. Ogata was a wise wom- 
an by inheritance, but after she was 
born again in Christ, she became very 
noble and earnest in personal char- 
acter. She worked earnestly for 
Jesus’ sake. She has done many 
beautiful deeds, and how earnestly 
she prayed for the erection of the 
new building for St. John’s Church, 
and not only prayed, but worked with 
the other ladies of St. John’s, for this 
object, in making shibori kimono for 
sale. They gave one to Miss Bull 
when she went home for her fur- 
lough last year. Miss Bull showed 
it to the American ladies, and many 
ordered them through Miss Bull. 

Mrs. Ogata was a very skilful 
treasurer. We can never forget her 
reports at the annual meetings of 
the Kyoto Branch. 

She was a superintendent of the 
Flower Department of the Osaka City 
Branch of the W. C. T. U., and visited 
the poor, sick people in all the hospi- 
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tals, even that for lepers, and com- 
forted them by sending flowers, 
cakes and beautiful Scripture cards. 
She worked so busily as even strong 
people cannot do, but she determined 
always to walk in the Father’s way. 

She had many sleepless nights and 
passed them in prayer, her faith sug- 
gesting, “If God does not give me 
sleep, I will talk with Him about 
everything.” Besides her physical 
weakness, she had many sorrows and 
perplexities, but she prayed to be en- 
abled to take up the Cross and follow 


Garter jess. ‘shew trusted> all’ Jand 
found peace in faith. She found 
pleasure in doing good works. She 


suffered fifty days from the end of 
July, and died on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. She closed her forty-seven 
years of life in this world with the 
one word, “Thanks,” to God. During 
her illness Rev. Mr. Hayakawa called 
upon her many times, and Miss Bull 
visited her to say “Good by.” On 
the seventeenth the funeral was held 
in a great tent erected for that pur- 
pose, at Abeno Cemetery. About two 
thousand people attended it. Bishop 
Tucker, Rev. Mepes, Naida, Haya- 
kawa and Kitagawa, of our Osaka 


Church, and many clergymen and 
catechists, some from Kyoto and 
Kobe, joined in the service. After it 
was finished, Mrs. Naide, represent- 
ing the Kyoto Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary and the Osaka 
Branch of the W. C. T. U., read a 
beautiful appreciation of Mrs. Ogata’s 
life and work among us. Other 
papers were read by representatives 
of medical or nurses’ societies, etc. 

To my great sorrow, I was not able 
to be near this dear, kind friend dur- 
ing her last days in this life. I was 
in Korea, trying to find work for 
some of our graduates from the 
Widely Loving Society, and could 
not come back when the news of her 
dangerous illness reached me, because 
I, too, was ill, for many days, in the 
hospital at Seoul. Mrs. Ogata was 
waiting to see me, and I, too, long- 
ing to meet her once more on earth. 
But, although we can never more 
commune together in this life, we are 
not separated forever. The commun- 
ion of Saints and the blessed hope of 
reunion at the feet of our Lord in 
His Paradise unite us still. 

How terrible war on earth! We 
must pray to God, bring to us soon 
peace, every day, every night. 


“HELP WANTED” 
St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo 
By C. Gertrude Heywood 


66 HE excellence of the govern- 
ie schools, their high stand- 
ards and expensive equip- 

ment compel the missionaries either to 
keep the pace set by the government 
or abandon all attempts at educa- 


tion.’’* 
This alternative confronted St. 
. Margaret’s School, Tokyo, Japan, 


five or six years ago, and the reason 
that it was not necessary to abandon 


*Dr. Faunce. 


the school was that the people in 
Japan ‘had faith in the generosity of 
the people at home and the women 
at home responded liberally to the 
appeal that was made. At a critical 
time, when attendance at the school 
was falling off rapidly, the govern- 
ment license, essential to the life of 
the school, was obtained by promising 
to put up a new building for class- 
rooms. The gifts from American 
women and from the Jubilee meet- 
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ings made it possible to redeem this 
promise. 

As a consequence, St. Margaret’s 
enrolls to-day two hundred and fifty 
students, about double the number of 
six years ago, and more than any 
other mission school, but one, re- 
corded in the “Christian Movement 
in Japan” for 1914. Also, St. Mar- 
garet’s possesses a fine plant—a class- 
room building with about twenty-five 
rooms capable of accommodating four 
hundred students, an assembly _ hall 
seating five hundred, a gymnasium, a 
splendid: dormitory holding fifty stu- 
dents, two separate Japanese houses 
for teachers, or to be used for dormi- 
tory purposes when needed, and a 
playground with both tennis and 
basketball courts. The assembly hall 
and gymnasium are the gifts of the 
Philadelphia Women’s Jubilee, and 
are so named. 


The work that is being done may 
be divided into the more purely scho- 
lastic and the directly religious, al- 
though the whole school is permeated 
with the Christian atmosphere and the 
aim of all the work is the develop- 
ment of Christian character. The 
school is a secondary school, the girls 
entering from the six year primary 
school. The studies are much the 
same as those in an American High 
School—mathematics, history, litera- 
ture, modern languages (English), 
science and arts (writing, drawing, 
etiquette, singing, sewing). The 
teaching in all these subjects, except 
English, is done by Japanese. 


The directly religious work may be 
subdivided—that done for the whole 
school, and the more intricate work 
done among the boarders. Every 
Tuesday the whole school gathers in 
the Philadelphia Jubilee Hall. Fol- 
lowing an opening hymn and prayer, 
a talk is given by some Christian 
leader on Christian truth or work, and 
the appeal is made to the girls to 
consider the step of embracing the 
truth and acknowledging their faith. 


During the week of examinations at 
the end of the term, there may be a 
few who absent themselves from these 
gatherings, sometimes one, sometimes 
a dozen. At other times every stu- 
dent of the school is present volun- 
tarily. On Thursdays, at noon, the 
student body is divided inte as many 
classes as there are teachers available, 
and regular Bible study is pursued. 
The youngest class are told Old Tes- 
tament stories illustrating the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity ; one true 
God, the Creator who is spirit and 
who loves mankind as a father his 
children. The second year girls, us- 
ing Bibles most of them for the first 
time, study a simple outline of the 
Life of Christ. The third year girls 
study the teachings of Christ as found 
in the parables, beatitudes, etc. The 
fourth year class usually study the 
beginnings of Christianity as seen in 
the life and works of St. Paul, and 
the fifth year, the oldest girls, are 
given a summary of the teachings and 
principles of Christianity. This work 
is supplemented among the dormitory 
girls by attendance at morning pray- 
ers daily in the cathedral, at the serv- 
ices on Sunday and Bible classes and 
Junior Auxiliary work on Friday 
evenings. 


But this bare outline of the actual 
classes held does not give an idea of 
the truly Christian atmosphere that 
surrounds the girls in St. Margaret’s. 
Many who have come from other 
schools have noticed and spoken of 
it. Some of them designate it as an 
atmosphere of kindness, others as hap- 
piness, but at any rate they feel it, 
and when they go away they miss it, 
and if they seek it again, they look 
for it among Christians and they at- 
tribute its cause to Christianity. 


This is the way the work at St. 
Margaret’s is being carried on, and 
it is being done with two main pur- 
poses. One is to set an example to 
the Japanese educators and people of 
a school second to none in its educa- 
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tional quality, which recognizes the 
imperative necessity and inavoidable 
responsibility of including religious 
training in the all-round development 
of womanhood. The second aim is 
to win to Christ as many as possible 
of those who attend the school and 
to influence to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the teachings of Christianity 
those who do not openly accept Him. 
The fact that the government authori- 
ties have given up the idea which they 
had some years ago, of putting up in 
the same district a school of the same 
grade as St. Margaret’s, proves that 
they have faith in its educational 
value. It will never be known how 
much influence any one Christian 
school has had in modifying the views 
of the educators or people of Japan 
in regard to the religious teaching in 
the schools, but the respect in which 
St. Margaret’s is held and the increas- 
ing number of applicants for entrance 
show that it is doing its part. 


The other purpose of St. Mar- 
garet’s is also being fulfilled, but to 
what extent it is impossible to say 
exactly. A year or two ago, the 
statistics showed that over half its 
graduates were Christians, that of 
twenty-two Bible women employed in 
the Tokyo District, nineteen were 
graduates of St. Margaret’s, that about 
twenty clergymen and catechists had 
‘St. Margaret’s graduates for wives, 
and that there were a number of 
Christian kindergartners, trained 
nurses and school teachers among the 
graduates. 


But even more convincing than 
these statistics are the constantly re- 
curring incidents which show the 
widespread influence of the school on 
all the girls and their parents. A girl 
of fourteen who had been attending 
the school for one year as a day stu- 
dent applied for admission to the 
dormitory. Her mother explained, 
with tears in her eyes, that, although 
their house was near and they wanted 
to keep her, their only girl, with them, 


the girl herself insisted upon entering 
the dormitory. Her parents kept a 
“tea-house” (machi-at) which, al- 
though it is not a regular house of 
prostitution, is a place of rendezvous 
for men and their favorite geisha. 
The girl, herself, through the teach- 
ings of the school, had come to realize 
the moral wrong of this business, and 
wanted to break away from it and 
enter the dormitory where she could 
learn more fully about Christianity. 
The mother said that she had never 
before realized the immorality of her 
husband’s business, and although she 
could not make him change, she could 
insist upon the girl’s being allowed 
her wish, 


There are three sisters, day pupils 
in successive classes, who are related 
to one of the recent premiers of 
Japan. Their mother makes periodic 
visits to the school, and asks for an 
interview with one of the teachers for 
the sole purpose of expressing her ap- 
preciation of the teaching the girls are 
receiving in their Bible classes. She 
says that they always relate at home 
what they have learned in these 
classes, and that it has made a marked 
difference in their conduct and in the 
atmosphere of their home. 


A very pretty and frivolous girl 
went out from St. Margaret’s appar- 
ently not affected at all by the relig- 
ious teachings and influence. In a 
year or two she married and moved 
to a country town. Almost immedi- 
ately she sought out the clergyman, 
asked for instruction, was baptized 
and confirmed, has become one of the 
most active workers in the Church 
and constantly writes to tell of her 
joy and gratitude to the school that 
started her in the right way. 


These are instances that might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, and 
there is no reason to feel any dis- 
couragement over the present work 
at St. Margaret’s. But there is a pos- 
sibility of doing more. The day 
pupils, who number over two hyn- 
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dred, are in the school only from 
8.15 A. M. to 2 or 3 P. M., and that 
time is fully occupied with recitations, 
study, etc. Other opportunities for 
personal intercourse and_ influence 
should be made. This could be done, 
and has been done to a certain extent, 
by missionaries who, in addition to 
their school teaching, could be “at 
home” to the girls on certain days, 
who could organize clubs—English 
clubs, walking clubs, or clubs for pure 
pleasure—could be ready to call at 
the homes of the girls, when invited, 
etc. Such work as this can be done 
better by a foreign missionary in co- 
operation with the Japanese, than by 
Japanese alone. At present there is 
only one foreign missionary connected 
with St. Margaret’s. Outsiders have 
to be procured to do part of the 
English teaching. There is great need 
for two more women missionaries, 
to be teachers and, as indicated above, 
social workers among the girls. 


The women of Japan are waking 
up. The applicants at the few ad- 
vanced schools for women are in- 
creasing, women have been admitted 
to one of the Imperial universities, 
there is a “New Woman” movement 
of the most extreme type, a “True 
New Woman” movement more con- 
servative, started to counteract the 
former, and the leaders and people 
of Japan are beginning to recognize 
the higher position of women. Un- 
doubtedly there will soon be a demand 
for higher education. It is the duty 
of Christian educators to try to in- 
fuse into this “new woman,” Chris- 
tian ideals and principles. It would 
be the privilege of missionaries con- 
necting themselves with St. Mar- 
garet’s at this time to have a share 
in this great work of training the 
women of Japan from the lower 
ideals of materialism to the higher 
spiritual ideals of Jesus Christ. 


THE DECEMBER CONFERENCE 


HE branches represented at the 

conference held Thursday, De- 

cember 17, were Connecticut, 1; 
East Carolina, 1; Newark, 1; Long 
Island, 2; Los Angeles, 2; New York, 
8; Pennsylvania, 3; Tokyo, 1. 
_ After reports upon their recent visits 
in the West and South from Miss 
Lindley and Miss Tillotson, and on the 
Auxiliary branch in St. James’ Parish, 
Wilmington, East Carolina, Dr. Gray 
took up the subject of the day, and 
addressed the conference upon 


JAPAN 


The first thing I saw in Japan was 
symbolic of the whole country. We saw 
Fuji on our approach. It was beautiful, of 
course, but ever since I have kept thinking 
of Fuji as symbolic of Japan :—beautiful, 
but absolutely cold; with its beauty entirely 
on the surface,—a volcano within. Who 
was it that wrote of the impotent splendor 
of the Venus of Milo,—beautiful but with- 
out arms. That always occurs to me when 


I think of the beauty, the charm and love- 
liness of Japan. If I were doing what I 
used to do for ten years, lecturing on 
religious philosophy, I would say with a 
noted writer that religion is poetry. This 
is true, but there is all the difference in the 
world between religion and Christianity. 
Religion touches only the surface, brings 
up the emotions; Christianity touches and 
vitalizes the whole man. I think when 
people talk about religion being poetry we 
get the same point of view that I got when 
I saw the wonderful religious services in 
a Buddhist temple in Japan. It was a new 
sect—only some four or five hundred years 
old. But it was most gorgeous in its 
ritual. There were some one hundred and 
sixty priests, and each wore a different 
colored robe and a different sort of 
so called mitre. And the service was 
marked by the utmost reverence, and at a 
certain part of the service where the high 
priest left his place and approached the 
high altar with the offering, the reverence 
and dignity with which the offering was 
made were most wonderful. 

Now there is a great problem which the 
Church has to meet here, and the way in 
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which it is to be met is by keeping on the 
brakes and going slowly. We do not want 
any Constantine with ‘his “Jn hoc signo 
vinces.” Constantine did not mean what he 
said. His was the patronage of the thing 
which looked politically good. This is what 
we have got to guard against in Japan, for 
we do not want the Church there to mean 
what it means to many people here,—a mere 
formal expression of an approved custom. 
In automobile parlance, there is a speed 
limit which must be observed by the Church 
in bringing her teaching to Japan. It is 
going to be a slow process,—otherwise we 
shall have exactly the kind of Christians 
that we have here in America. If a person 
really wants to know what the Gospel 
means, go to Japan or China, and see what 
it means to those people. We here have 
never had the well run dry, and we cannot 
appreciate what it means to them. Even 
the majority of them are willing to give up 
everything for it. It recalls the days of the 
persecutions in the early Church. And then 
there is a small minority, about whom you 
hear them worrying in Yangchow or Osaka, 
who are like Americans,—whose religion 
has been made so easy that they have to 
struggle if it is to mean anything to them 
at all. 


Then there is the similarity in social and 
economic problems, which the Church must 
help to solve. There is a book on this sub- 
ject by Dr. Gulick, soon to be published 
(which, by the way, is so interesting that 
I actually enjoyed the editorial work which 
I had to do on it), wherein is shown how 
the very same sort of problems are develop- 
ing in Japan that we have developed here. 
There is the problem, for instance, of the 
downtown church—for in Tokyo the 
cathedral has become a downtown church— 
which will be even more of a problem if 
Tokyo becomes a seaport of importance 
and the whole of the downtown district 
is turned into a warehouse district. In 
Kyoto there is great need of help. They 
have been short-handed there for a long 
time. The girls’ high school is terribly 
down at the heel. It cannot be placed on 
a sound basis for less than $30,000 or 
$40,000 in gold. They must have more land 
to comply with the government require- 
ments. St. Margaret’s, Tokyo, is in very 
fine shape; I don’t think there is a more 
finely equipped school anywhere in the 
United States. St. Paul’s is in wretched 
condition. The buildings are very old, and 
are fearfully overcrowded. Plans for new 
buildings have been drawn, but at present 
the place is in a sorry state. And only 
by thoroughness can we instil the same 
spirit into the people. That, as I see it, 
is the object of education. We do not 
study just to acquire facts. We do not de- 


sire merely to accumulate things. Almost 
every graduating class is told that study 
develops character—thoroughness is the 
same as character, and if you are going to 
build up character, to develop thoroughness, 
you can do it only through the sort of 
education which Christian schools,—not 
utilitarian religious schools,—give. 


Bishop McKim and I were out walking 
one day, and we passed some one he knew, 
and stopped and had a word or two. After 
he had left us, the Bishop told me that 
soon after his arrival that man had come 
to him and told him that the Episcopal 
Church could have no place in the life of 
the Japanese. “I like you personally, Bis- 
hop,” he had said, “but the Japanese do not 
like the way the Episcopal Church does 
things. Almost any of the other denomina- 
tions would meet their needs better, but 
the Episcopal Church is ‘built on: just the 
wrong lines for the Japanese.” That hap- 
pened a long time ago, but recently, the 
Bishop said that his Protestant brother had 
come to him and had told him that he was 
beginning to believe that the (Episcopal 
Church was the only church for the Jap- 
anese. 


The conference was most fortunate 
in having present Mrs. Pancoast of 
Philadelphia, the treasurer of the fund 
for the rebuilding of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Tokyo, recently returned from a 
visit to the East, and also Miss Up- 
ton, one of our United Offering mis- 
sionaries, serving under Bishop Mc- 
Kim, in the district of Tokyo. 


Mrs. Pancoast spoke of the great 
need of women workers in St. Mar- 
garet’s, and of the wonderful devo- 
tion of all the women workers who 
have devoted their lives to Japan, and 
who are in sore need of relief and 
rest. She and her husband had trav- 
eled about three thousand miles and 
had visited about seventy-five per cent. 
of the mission stations and had found 
the most beautiful devotion among 
the people. She instanced the conse- 
cration of the little church at Aomori, 
and the fact that the service had to be 
held at half past six in the morning 
in order that the people might attend 
it and yet reach their work in time; 
also the general custom among the 
people of following the Lessons from 
their own Bibles as the priest reads 


them. She told of a boy graduated 


from St. Paul’s, who came back to 
Tokyo to fill a position there, and 
who immediately identified himself 
with the cathedral. On the second 
Sunday of his attendance, he brought 
another boy with kim, on the third 
two more, and so on, until recently he 
came with a group of fourteen others. 

The wonderful generosity of the 
Japanese Government and of the 
Mikado toward St. Luke’s is, of 
course, appreciated by all, but she 
urged the contribution of the remain- 
ing money with all speed; for Japan 
has done her part, she has kept her 
promise, and now she waits for the 
Church to complete the work begun. 
She dwelt upon the inestimable bene- 
fit to the doctors and nurses who shall 
be trained there, the best of all Jap- 
anese young men and women, who 
almost invariably go out Churchmen 
and Churchwomen. She had occasion 
to look up the later records of the 
hospital, and she learned from them 
that every nurse who in recent years 
has graduated from St. Luke’s, hav- 
ing taken a four years’ course of 
training, has gone out from the hospi- 
tal a Christian. What this means to 
the Church in Japan is easily conceiv- 
able when we learn that there are at 
present between thirty and _ forty 
nurses in the training-school, and that 
upon the completion of the new build- 
ings and the further equipment of the 
hospital there will be at least seventy- 
five nurses. 


Miss Upton spoke especially of her 
work north of Tokyo. She told of 
the important work among the young 
children, and its influence upon the 
homes in which they belong. Of 
course most of the parents are non- 
Christian, and where their religion has 
failed to satisfy them they are 
strongly - inclined toward atheism. 
The younger the children, the more 
impressionable they are, and by teach- 
ing and enforcing the observance of 
the Church’s moral code while they are 
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little more “than infants a mighty in- 
fluence may be exerted. And if only 
the kindergartens are kept up these 
little ones may be under the care of 
the Church for five days a week and 
three hours a day. And with this great 
chance to influence the next genera- 
tion in the ken in which Miss Upton 
is stationed, we have one foreign 
worker among one and a quarter mil- 
lions of people! 


THE JANUARY CON- 
FERENCE 


HE January Conference will be 

held Thursday, the 21st. Holy 
Communion at 10 A. M. Reports and 
conference, 10.30. At 11 Mr. John 
W. Wood will speak on Missions in 
the Islands and among the Latin 
peoples. Closing half-hour for ques- 
tions and discussion. Prayers in the 
chapel at noon. 


N his last address to an English audi- 
ence Wilmot Brooke, a man who 
gave his life for Africa, said: “You 
ask me to tell you some of the things 
I saw in* Africa which led me to 
become a missionary. You don’t want 
to hear them. It is not that you want. 
I told you all that some years ago, and 
I understand that since then your con- 
tributions have not increased, and no 
one from this town has gone out to 
the mission field; what you really want 
is to get into sympathy with Christ.” 


HE Missionary Society of the 

Western Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, has established regular noon- 
day intercessions for missions, and is 
using the leaflet sent out for this pur- 
pose by the Board of Missions. It is 
hoped that this example will be fol- 
lowed by other theological seminaries. 
The Board will be glad to supply in- 
formation and leaflets to any persons 
on request to the Literature Depart- 
ment, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


LHE JUNIOR SPAGE 


CHRISTMAS AT ST.sELIZABETH’S 


_A Story 


E had a very joyful Christmas 
W at St. Elizabeth’s; I wish you 


might have been with us to have en- 
joyed the day and several that pre- 
ceded it. 

For two years I have been saving 
books, and early in December I de- 
cided I had enough to give a suitable 
book to each girl and boy. That made 
one good present for each. 

When the splendid box came from 
the Juniors, | wrapped enough dolls 
for every girl and for six of the boys 
who wanted them. Then Mary Shell, 
one of my large girls, placed a marked 
card on each package, and tried to 
guess what was inside, 


When all the other gifts were 
marked and all the candy boxes and 
stockings were filled, we carried 
everything to the new laundry where 
our tree was to shine so brightly in 
its tinsel and glittering crown, and 
by Tuesday night all was in readiness 
for our first festival. 


Last October we opened a Sunday- 
school at Wakpala for white people, 
‘and these people all came up to the 
tree and joined in a carol service. 
After the service we gave a short 
mystery play in which we saw shep- 
herds coming to the manger to wor- 
ship the Child-King. When the play 
was over, while three girls were sing- 
ing “Noel,” five boys took their places 
quietly around the manger. These 
boys represented the five races of 
people and gave us a vision of what 
missions really mean. William Flying 
Horse, with his hat, stick and gloves, 
was the white man; Andrew Kills 
Crow, the black man, was almost vi- 
cious looking, in his black mask, black 
sweater, stockings, gloves, and raffia 
skirt; Herbert Welsh, Jr., repre- 
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sented the island peoples, and Henry 
Goodhouse, in his queue made of shoe- 
thread and his fancy kimono, was a 
good Oriental. Every one recognized 
the Indian when Narcisse Martin ap- 
peared in a rose-colored blanket. We 
sang “Jesus shall reign where’er the 
sun,” and then the boys took their 
places with the school. 

Twenty-five little children with 
Christmas garlands sang “Deck the 
halls with boughs of holly,” and then 
we all went to the room where our 
tree awaited us. 

On Christmas Eve this program was 


repeated, and we had a large audience 


of appreciative mothers, fathers and 
friends. At this time our Little Help- 
ers brought their offerings to the 
manger, and it was very sweet to 
see the little Indians dropping their 
mite boxes there. 

Just before bedtime Christmas Eve 
I stepped into the girls’ sitting-room 
and every girl was playing “going 
home.” Her doll was most carefully 
protected from wind and cold, and 
each one was making believe drive 
home. Some children they took to 
the station, bought their tickets, said 
good-bye, and wished all a “Merry 
Christmas.” When I appeared there 
was a general cry of “Thank you, 
thank you for everything.” 

Very early in the morning I was 
awakened by carollers singing “Oh 
come all ye faithful.” We all went 
to church where Mr. Deloria cele- 
brated in English. Then the boys and 
girls made ready to go home for a 
two weeks’ stay with their parents. 

We have added one more page to 
our book of Christmas remembrance, 
and we thank you for all the joy your 
gifts and your prayers have brought 
us, wishing you a Happy New Year. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS: 


TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


: Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thir 
in the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, 
forty-three dioceses, 


ty-two missionary districts 
, na, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in 
including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to 


pay the salaries of thirty-one bishops, and stipends to 2,553 missionary work- 
ers, domestic and foreign; also two general missionaries to the Swedes and 
three missionaries among deaf mutes in the Middle West and the South: and 
to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. ; 

With all the remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be 


given. 


Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and 


should always be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treas- 
urer, and sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
: ing from September Ist, 1914, to December 1st, 1914. 


DIOCESE OR 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 
and Foreign 


Amount 
received from 


DIOCESE OR 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 
and Foreign 


Amount 
received from 


MISSIONARY iiss September lst, MISSIONARY a aat September 1st, 
DISTRICT cao 1914, to DISTRICT eg 1914, to 
eptember Ist, D 1 1914 September Ist, 
1914-15 ec. Ist, 1914-15 Dec. Ist, 1914 
PROVINCE I. PROVINCE IV. 
Connecticut ......-- $54,570 $3,868):8% Alabama) s.cc.--rerceei $ 7,269 $ 108.10 
Mattie) petals ie)=!=1-10\0 «I~ 4,752 26285) \Atlantay rye w +.0vsre sieve 5,205 1,053.97 
Massachusetts .....-. 71,874 4,206.26 -|East Carolina..«.... 8,711 839.44 
New Hampshire ..... 5,736 AQ GRD at ilonida Wise are caste 4,545 300.89 
Rhode: Island” ....75.. 16 21,580 C02 So = \Geoteiame asi sister 4,416 94.40 
WiSeaGai, Basonooold 4,955 HDS 504. NKemtaclays Sacre «is/sinre 7,899 420.50 
W. Massachusetts.... 14,192 AbS.80l-Meexinetom, s2aere ner « 2,410 165.50 
| Monona yar nn odortoains 8,226 262.54 
$177,659 | $11,180.36 |Mississippi ......... 5,007 84.65 
Fs North Carolina...... 6,181 187.54 
RONESIE it South Carolina...... 8,098 390.54 
TENNESSEE 54.5.0 0 selene 7,155 191.75 
anal orem ae ae oan Paar Asheville ag wa. 06 3 - 2,906 425.27 
entra ew sie ; 1BOT. Dah 
one Island .....c- + ee 1,082.82 Southern Florida. ... 1,934 17.00 
INewartley moc ai: sels stece 41,696 3,465.94 Pics 
New Jersey...-.---+-- 28,853 2,175.76 $74,962 $4,5 
INGE M@llesans neoece 253,744 12,903.64 
W. New York....... D7, 521 a tea 
orto RicOk. ste e'e15 are ° DD OMaEOs rset ss cuss 
$462,945 $23,407.13 
PROVINCE II. PROVINCE V 
Bethlehem .......--- $17,353 CMa, ZB NOaricetere) obing ommgeao $44,427 $2,441.55 
Delaware 4,807 TSLAOG MOI (ye laCipae aise sts 8,574 138.39 
FVASTOM cieierelis/-iei> one 2,605 180.59 \Indianapolis ..)....... 4,315 180.68 
GLI GMs toyeierstelaleleioite e-sceis 6,122 217.01 |Marquette ... 2,374 60.00 
Harrisburg .......... 10,987 699.31 |Michigan . 16,091 881.28 
Maryland .........--- 30,263 1,879.88) “|Michigan ‘City-.....- 2,444 85.25 
Pennsylvania ........ 144,503 7,340.18 |Milwaukee ........- ; 10,574 683.41 
Pittsburgh .........- 22.027 MOU e KOVitke” cain scopmuonEoe : 25,081 705.45 
Southern Virginia.... 14,949 1,021.56) |Quincys....- gppaouTe 2,737 52.70 
MVATSINIAN sieialetsie eters 14,089 1,569.57 |Southern Ohio....... 14,469 1,500.70 
Washington ...... 6 22,644 654.58 |Springfield ........ 5 3,509 12.25 
Vi, Waneakerey Gaocooo0 6,212 1,105.73 Nichigatt.......+. 6,455 216.64 
$296,561 $21,740.42 $136,050 $6,958.30 


Apportionment rea Apportionment ATiOuae 
: for Domestic A 
DIOCESE OR fy pees received from Ae oa 38 and Foreign peceved 
MISSIONARY Missious Bem ce Ist, Mey Ca Z Missions, Poke ee 
DISTRICT » to eptember Ist, ? 
September 18 mec, 1st 1One {7oPg14is [Dec Ist, 1914 
PROVINCE VI. PROVINCE VIII. 

LO Waele ererere) stor evaie 8,935 $ 297.58 |California .........- $5125630) sienna 
Bonk = alereleterele/e'elejere : 3,287 349.55 |Los Angeles Syeie is sie) eels 13,456 $266.77 
MO Witla sc crete cletets AcOoDO 8,343 265.01  |\Olymipial Sees eee elei= 4,580 158.00 
Minnesota ..... rete 13,253 8396) |@regomy sersatereicie = excl els 3,947 204.83 
Montara: Frtaere cre iere a 4,532 296.00 |Sacramento ..... O30 2,302 50.40 
Nebraska ...... aisteveie 4,109 50.29 |Alaska ........ ereieis 960 82.92 
North Dakota... ....<. 1,706 5.60) j/ATIZOMa Wercrmcleie ie sie eels 958 33.70 
South Dakota........ 8,300 106.28 |Eastern Oregon...... 673 aves eee 
Western Colorado.... 608 6.25) |Hlonmolialitivaes.cstecaeats 2083.) |) "hearers 
Western Nebraska... 1,416 57. 90) | Edali otmaternnvereertaretsrsiete 1,841 28.41 
WWWiy Ofna) alesis) ele tersr=l=!e : 1,805 22.25 |Nevada ............- (ERIN ano5 bot 

Sanw MOagaitiectscreeleteys 1,169 ayaretere 
$51,294 $1,541.37 9 |Spokaney deme siete Ppa, 73.00 
= = Yibauiaes RAVE Tose aveleoe 480 Oo Boas ot 
WO Ea amc roe ete ate. ot atreserennhe 952. - 0 © gelreeteiens 
$48,924 $898.03 
PROVINCE VII. $ Ae 3 oer 
IATKANSAS|s oe s:sis.s 5.010 om $ 3,349 $ 37.60 Ape 3.90 
WD eT aigteeyereseter steve oiesie.sie 2,969 5.00 ba are 
KANSAS Ne cnerciciets Si 4,245 133.79 olelssest|| & |) feleleorelete 0 
Missouri ......e.- 2 13,362 950.00 |Hankow ..... vicraleretnre 240! Pee ieerere ive was 
ARSE Sonn gad SOCGHe 6,190 613.138 |Kyoto ....... e000 : 154 12.50 
West Missouri..... 5,635 130.66 |Liberia ........ bo000 403 112.50 
West Texas........- 8,390 167000 4) Mexiconeyictteerr ters AO 403 se seeees 
Eastern Oklahoma.... 1,200 109.86 |Shanghai ........ ob 240 Bo ROR 
New Mexico....... ae 981 199.44, \|Lokyoryn.c. tytteeees 317 12.50 
Nonthistexas.. ©... 3 492 83.00 |European Ch.’s....... REA coo de wae 
Olahoutameec cs. s che 1,118 41-80, |Poreiom (Miiscellics: ai. c)| ean atetienererers 9.74 
i 81 22.0 ta : 
Salitsiangrsss sac s0 00.019 2 5 $4,800 $167.85 
$43,743 $2,426.33 Motalstciascacie sivas $1,296,938 $72,861.88 
SOURCE 1914 1913 INCREASE DECREASE 
TO DECEMBER 1, ‘TO DECEMBER 1, 
1. From OMS KESAtiONSiaje etais'e1o1e/e/elelejsrers $49,156.09 S52, 89275. 2) Sacre nto $3,736.66 
CrP GONPEINGIVIGUAlS ceils ceiec siers sic, etree 12,505.91 8,093.25 $4,412.66 6/0 Jecovslelevetese 
CEE rommoiunday-SsChOOlSsinc esos cee oe 2,091.35 2,255.48 BatiauwaAaonada 164.13 
4, From Woman’s Auxiliary..... aOOS 9,108.53 6,024.56 3,083.97 fo ciais(etelmonete 
5. From interest...... Riutsteieavcistecchareinee 18,515.63 20,057.15 Buse ahetane hears oe 1,541.52 
GamLISCellaneOuUs ALemSsreieies sieielels cicisien 1,382.64 2,391.94 ékada ais 1,009.30 
photalccievsivercvslateess $92,760.15 $91,715.13 $1,045.02 sre siatetetare 
7. Woman’s ‘Auxiliary United ‘Offering 18,000.00 18,000.00 ai 6.0 igs0 lovetahety Shae eee ae 
Total seernce cence teenies ; $110,760.15 $109,715.13 $1,045.02 ae 
SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1914, TO AUGUST 31ST, 1915 
Amount Needed for the Year 
1, To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad. .ee. $1,428,/865.78 
2. To replace Reserve Fund temporarily used for the current work........ Ryata}esexarctetetetete 254,244.86 


wo 


Total, ../.'sejete aise seurie ereiate ol eleleteteiehcterstere ete tarererete tote c ees c rc eectccsesescceces $1,688,110.64 
Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations POS Ohio A068 a afetecotuleceneiererelstaretateretete 110,760.15 
——— 

Amount needed before August 31st, 1914...........00e00. oye ean se ceeccceccecreese $1,572,350.49 
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